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introduction. 

nvestigation outlined in the folluwing iiages, of those pro- 

rieions of Ihe constitution which relate to the control of financial 

liters, was originally undertaken with the idea of tracing the 

[evelopment of the principle of seif-taxalion in England, and of 

iting how that principle cauie to be introduced into the United 

It was found that a study of budgetary control by the 

IS in England amounted to little less than a study of the 

'ovith of the English constitution, so that it seemed best to 

the thesis to the consideration of the great provisions of 

le constitution of the United States, and to trust to the reader 

remember that the presence of an article in the constitution, 

granting to the House the privilege of originating revenue bills, is 

to the long recogniied principle in England, that the people, 

mgh their representatives in the Commons, should control the 

tent and purpose of taxation. 

The history of the introduction of the constitutional restriction 
'fcrred to has been condensed also, so that the greater portion of 
Ihe thesis is devoted to the various debates in Congress upon the 
correct interpretation of the constitution. These debates show that 
the House of Representatives has put a broader construction upon 
its privilege than was intended by the constitutional convention, and 
has practically assumed supreme control over all financial matters. 
Under these circumstances the natural inquiry is, whether or not the 
House of Representatives secures to the people of the United States 
that direct control over money matters which was intended by the 
constitutional provision. In this connection a brief account is given 
of the business organization of Congress and the effect of that organi- 
sation upot) Ihe responsibility ot representatives. 
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Of the two main parts of the thesis, the historical account traces 
fully the various interpretations of the constitutional ])rovision, while 
lack of space compels a condensation of the conclusion involving 
many abrupt transitions. 
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A — Debates in the Constitutional Convention on the Orifri- 

nation of Money Bills. 

The Revolution of 1688 had firmly established the principle that 
ta,xation in England must be controlled by Parliament. The famous 
demand of the Americans in 1776 of *^No taxation without repre- 
sentation " was but a claim to political liberty equal to that which 
had been enjoyed by the mother country for nearly a hundred years. 
The effect of the arbitrary government of Charles I upon the England 
of 1640 found its counterpart in the effect of the government of 
George HI upon the America of 1776. The war of the Revolution 
.firmly established the principle of self-taxation in America, though it 
W.as a principle which had long been asserted in colonial charters 
and constitutions. * . . 

As in England, when the principle of self-taxation was once firmly 
established, the history of the budget is concerned with the relations 
between the Crown, the Lords and the Commons, and is to be 
found rather in the standing orders of the two houses, than in the 
statutes of the realm, so in the United States the history of the budget 
is confined to the various provisions pertaining to the origination of 



money l)ills. and to the powers of the two houst 
The clause in the constitution which provides 
shall originate in the House of Representatives, 
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s in regard to them, 
that all money bills 
is. preceded in time 
provisions in the state constitutions. In 1776, eight of 
the states adopted new constitutions, and of these, five contained 
provisions that all money bills must originate in the lower house. 
Many of these provisions are similar to that of Massachusetts, adopted 
in 1780: "All money bills shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on 
some of the state constitutions also contain provis- 
,ions which are intended to prevent the lower house from abusing this 
irivilegc by the tacking of riders 10 money bills. t The idea that the 
house is more fit to discuss matters of taxation, because its 
members are more directly the representatives of the people, was 
undoubtedly an outgrowth of the principle of the English constitu- 
tion that the Commons should make all grants to the Crown. J But 
its adoption by six states does not prove that it was an idea fully 
Uccepted by all the people, for other state constitutions previous to 
^787 had no such provision. More than that, in the constitutional 
convention, many of the delegates from these six states were opposed 
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to the introduction of a similar provision into the 

United Slates. 
Art. HI of Pinckney's plang for a federal unio 

lonveniion on May 29th, 1787, provided that all 1 
id should originate in the House and should 
lended by the Senate, In the first debate upoi 

leading members of the convention were in the 

giving any such exclusive privilege to the Hous 
Uefeated by a vote of the states of seven to thre 



stitution of the 

bmitted to the 
y bills of every 
be altered or 
n this question, the 
i main opposed to 
, and the article was 
.|| But on July sth 



I'.il^ul for llie Buppnn 
'r^Eit, ultarcatloD BDont. 
I lie mere reealatlon 

iirouaw] ILK a moBe)' 
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Franklin made a report* which contained three principal points. 
First, that the members of the House should be apportioned on the 
basis of population. Second, that all money bills should originate 
in the House.f Third, that the states should have equal representa- 
tion in the Senate. Thus the origination of money bills was made a 
part of the struggle between the large and the small states over the 
question of representation, and it would be but natural to expect to 
find the large states in favor of and the small states opposed to this 
proposition of Franklin. But many of the most influential members 
from the large states did not believe in the wisdom of such a pro- 
vision. J Madison, of Virginia, opposed it throughout, declaring that 
the Senate was as much the representative of the people as was the 
House, and would undoubtedly be composed of a class of men more 
capable of dealing with financial questions than would the House. 
Of the same mind were MorrisiJ and Wilson|| of Pennsylvania, and 
Williamson** of North Carolina, while the members most earnest in 
support of the provision were Gerry of Massachusetts, Mason of 
Virginia and Franklin of Pennsylvania. Gerry said '*it would 
establish the constitutional principle that the second branch were not 
possessed of the confidence of the people in money matters. *'tt 
Franklin thought that those who were nearest the people should 
distribute the people's money on the principle that '- those who feel 
can best judge. "J J On the question whether the clause reading **A11 
bills for raising revenue shall originate in the first branch of the 
legislature, and shall not be amended or altered by the second 
branch," the vote stood Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Ves, 5. Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, No, 3. Massachusetts, New York, Georgia, Divided, 3. §§ 

It is evident from this vote that the small states were offering an 
inducement to the large states which the large stales either were 
unwilling to accept, or did not regard as wise. Hy a majority of the 
members of the convention the matter was not looked upon as a 



♦Madison Papers, Vol. II, pp. 10-'4. 10:50. 

+The provision read •• that all bills for ralslnjr or appropriating mouey. and for fixing 
the salaries of the <jfflcers of the Gov<*rnnient <>f the Lnitea .Mates, shall (jri^in te in the 
first branch of the legif*lature. and shall not be altered or amended by the second branch.*' 
—Elliot's Debates. Vol. V. p. -^74. 

iMadison Papers, Vol. II. p. H>7. 

jllbid., p. ion. 

jibid., p. ion. 

♦*lbid.. p. 1013. 

++Ibid., p. 10^3. 

it'- Dr. Frankllndid not mean to j^o Into a justltlcation of the rejKirt. but as it had been 
asked what would be the use of resirjiining the second branch from jneddling with n oney 
bills, he could not but remark that it was alwavs of importance that the per pie .should 
know who had dlsi>ose I of their money an 1 how it ha«l l)een dispo.-ie 1 of. It was a maxim 
that those who feel can best ju li?''. Tnis end wr)ul'J, he t»iouirht. be best attained if 
money affairs were to ^je cf)ntinei to the immediate representatives of the iHjople. Thi«* 
was hi.-* Inducement to concur in the report."— Elliott's Debates. Vol. V. p. 'Zii. 

ijj Madison Papers. Vol. II. p. 1W5. 
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OH uf much constitutional importance but simply as a conven- ] 
suliject upon which to base a compromise. Madison in 
iplanatory note says of the situation, "Col. Mason, Mr. Gerry a 

embers from large states set great value on the privilege of 
Eginating money bills. Of this the members from the small states, 
lie from the large slates, who wished a high mounted govern- 
fcnt, endeavored to avail themselves, by making that privilege the 1 
: of arrangements in the constitution favorable to the small I 
s. and to the elevation of the government,"* The proof that the 
hall states really cared nothing for the restriction as a constitutional ] 
hnciple is found in the vote taken on August Sth. By that time 
■d been decided that the states were to have equal representation i 
Be Senate, and this point once gained, the small states were by n 
lO eager to support the provision restricting the origination t 
lioney bills to the House. Madison had always been a consistent | 
il of such a measure and he now attempted to have the 1 
ion revoke its previous decision. On the ciuestion of striking J 
filE An. IV, Sec. 5,t of the report of the committee on detail, the | 

jodj New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, ' 
|tnia, South Carolina, Georgia, Yes, 7. New Hampshire, Massachu< J 
setts, Connecticut. North Carolina, No, 4. This breach of faith on J 
the part of the small states, aroused the indignation of those dele- 
gates from the large states who were earnest in their desire to see 
the origination of money bills confined to the House of Representa- 
tives. The next day, August g, Randolph§ of Virginia said that if 
Art. IV, Sec. 5, was not reinstated, he would oppose equality of votes 
Senate, and in this he was followed by Gerry, Franklin and I 
who had voted for the section in question. This brought ( 
I renewal of the debate in the course of which it was asserted that I 
me section as proposed would prevent the Senate from originating I 
pry bill, which might in any way affect the treasury. In order to J 
wercome this objection, Randolph moved to amend by substituting j 
owing clause: "Bills for raising money for the purpose of 3 
, or for appropriating the same, shall originate in the Hoi 
( Representatives, and shall not be altered or amended by the Senate J 
o increase or diminish the sum to be raised, or change the 
Piode of levying it or the object of its appropriation. "|| This I 
sndment was, it is true, a solution of the difficulty mentioned, but 1 
he same time it provided for just as great a restriction upon the I 



•Madison Papers. Vol. It, p. ' 
tXbe SBctlou proriJlng forth' 
tMadlion PopBTi. Vol, II. p. J 
Itladlsun Papers, Vol III, p. 
lElllUlfs DoUalas, Vol. V. p. 
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Upper house as did Franklin's plan. It was therefore unacceptable to 
a majority of the states and was stricken out, August 13.* On 
August 15 still another proposition was made which was intended to 
win the favor of the small states. This amendment while reserving 
to the House of Representatives the right of originating money bills, 
added the concession '*but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as in other cases. "| This new proposition for com- 
promise was not brought up for immediate consideration, but was 
postponed until August 31, and on that date the amendment was 
referred with several other subjects to a committee of one from each 
state. On September 4, this committee made a report suggesting 
that the Senate should he given the exclusive power to ratify treaties, 
to try all impeachments, and to confirm the appointment of officers, 
while, as a return for these exclusive powers, the committee reported 
the following clause; ** All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, and shall be subject to alterations and 
amendments by the Senate.*' J This proposal seemed to be very 
nearly what had been at first demanded and at the same time was less 
objectionable to the small states. On September 8th, the question 
came up for final consideration, and a speech by Gerry, in which he 
argued that the plan of the convention would certainly be rejected by 
the people if the Senate was not restricted from the origination of 
money bills, § led finally to the adoption of the proposition in the 
form in which it is found in Art. I, Sec. 7, of the Constitution, *' All 
bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on 
other bills. "II The discussions of the convention clearly indicate 
that the provision was not generally regarded as involving an essential 
constitutional principle. Many considered it the most convenient 
ground upon which to base a compromise, others thought it necessary 
for the adoption of the constitution by the people, while there were a 
few who were either in favor of it because of a firm belief in the 
principle or were opposed to It because of an ecjually firm disbelief 
in the wisdom of such a provision. Tne spirit of compromise 
predominated finally and the provision was accepted with but two 
dissenting votes, Maryland and Delaware.*'^ 



♦Elliott's Debates. Vol. V. p. A'H). 

+Ibld., p. 4-27. 

tibid.. p. 509. 

jiMacUson Paper-, Vol. III. p. YMJ. 

' £bi 1.. p. 16 )•. Tills chanj:*' in \v.>r I'm c was rn 1 1 > at t'.i > la a mliiure an I It? said to have 
been derived from fie oiistltiitlo:! «>r .M usu-imsetls. 

♦♦This is the more remarkable as ih*' t .vo state-, votiuj: a-JTilnst the provision are the 
very states whose constitutions previous to iT^rcjutalu sirin^ent provisions in regard 
to money bills. 



iTIie only other provision of the .-onatitutin 
klgetary is Art. I, Sec. y: "No money sha 
Eeasury but in consequence of appropriatioi 
(iilar statement and account of the receipts 
c moneys shall be published from time 
1 was first submitted, in part, in Franklin 



vmeil 



of his plan of compromise. 
"and that no money shall be drawn I 
-iiiitic; of appropriations to b; origi 
the change in tht wording of the ma 
;o alter the latter clause also, and th 
ipteri on .September 17. with the addit 
Is.t There was very little di; 
the debate upon the main 
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1 which may be called 

I be drawn from the 

made by law; ^and a 

ind expenditures of all 

to lime." This pro- 

klin's report of July 5, and 

The wording of the report 

■om the public treasury but 

iteJ iti the first branch."* 

n clause it became neces- 

4 having been done it was 

on of the words requiring 

:ussion tipon this provision 

uestion, and the delay in 

ng it was due merely to the necessity of first deciding whether 

the House of Representatives was to be jjiven the right of 

nginating money bills. 

IS however of very little importance that the majority uf the 

of the constitution did not regard the restriction of the 

origination of money bills to the House of Representatives as a great 

constitutional principle, for ilie pe<i])le did regard it as such, and 

Gerry was right when he said that the presence or absence of such a 

provision would have much to do with the acceptance or rejection of 

the constitution by the people. That this provision has come to be 

regarded as a constitutional principle is clearly shown by the fact that 

many of the stale constitutions which have been cither altered or 

adopted since 17K7. contain seclions almost and in many cases 

If ^Bxaclly similar to Art. I, Sec. 7. of the constitution of the United 

■|tales.t It cannot be said that the principle of the ICnglish consti- 

^^ution in this matter was accepted by the constitutional convention 

^^pid therefore placed in our form of government. But once placcii 

' ■ there it was accejited by the people as what ihey were pleased to call 

"a self-evident truth," and it has been believed by the American 

people ever since the adoption of the constitution that the people, 

through their represenlalivi-s, should control the extent ami purpose 
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B.— Debates in Congress on the Interpretation of Constitu- 
tional Provisions. 

There is hardly a section of the constitution which has not been 
the, subject of very material disagreement as to interpretation, and 
the budgetary provisions of the constitution are no exception. The 
discussions over the correct interpretation of these budgetary pro 
visions have usuany been carried on by the House iif Representatives, 
and have arisen from the detertnination on the part of the House tc 
gnard jealously its privileges in control of money affairs. These 
■discussions and the decisions reached wiil indicate the way in whicV 
(he budgetary provisions of the constitution have been regarded ir 
times past and are regarded today, and it is proposed therefore t< 
■consider some of the more important of them. 

A First Congress, rjSg. Debate on the clause of the Treasury bit 
which made it the duty of the Secretary of the Trcasiirv to report i 
plan for the management of the revemic. 

June 4, 1789, a House committee on arrangement of the thret 
executive departments reported a bill for the treasury department.' 
This bill did not come up for discussion until June 25, when it a 
once received much hostile criticism upon constitutional ground 
because of the wording of the second clause which made it the dut; 
■of the Secretary of the Treasury "to digest and report plans for th 
management of the revenue and the support of the public credit. 
Those who were opposed to the adoption of this clause argued that 1 
violated the spirit of the constitution in that it tended to lessen th 
control of the House over money bills. Mr. Page moved to strik 
out the clause and observed "that it might be well enough to enjoi 
upon him (the Secretary of the Treasury) the duty of making out ani 
preparing estimates, but to go any further would be a dangerou 
innovation upon the constitutional privileges of this House: it woul 
create an undue influence within these walls because members migh 
be led, by the deference commonly paid to men of abilities who giv 
an opinion in a case they have thoroughly studied, to support th 
against their own judgment."! Mr. Tucke 
I more forcibly the constitutional objection ash 
i the clause mentioned, he said "It will abridg 
;culiar privilege of this House for the constitution expresSl 
declares ihat all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the Hous 
o{ Representatives. * * * In short, Mr. Chairman, I can neve 
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:o have money bills origittated a 

esiitute of legiiimate auihority. while the conslituiion gives such 
iwer solely to the House of Representatives."* 
These objections seem to have taken the House rather by surprise 
id there were not many representatives prepared to discuss the 
The debate lasted the greater part of the day. Mr. Benson, 
le first to defend the wording of the clause, declared that 'if the 
Joposed amendment prevail the bill will be entirely nugatory. The 
>st important service that can be rendered by a gentleman who is 
the l)ead of the department of finance is that of digesting and re' 
rling plans for the improvement of revenue. * * « por my 
rt I am at a loss to see how the privilege of the House is infringed, 
in any of the Secretary's plans be called bills? Will they be re- 
Tted in such a form even?"f In a similar way, Mr. Lawrence 
■gued that any bill "cannot be originated in my opinion until the 
e of the House is declared; much less can a. plan for the improve- 
t of the revenue be said to be a money bill. "J 
This discussion of the exact meaning of the constitutional question 
aroused a wider interest when those who were most prominent in 
discussing Art, I, Sec. 7, in the constitutional convention undertook 
to interpret it in the halls of Congress. As in the convention Mr. 
Gerry had been for the exclusive privilege of the House and Mr. 
Madison opposed to it, so now these two men took opposite sides in 
the debate. The speech of the former was the strongest argument 
made against the bill as it stood and in favor of the amendment of 
Mr. Page. He expressed himself iti favor of the object of the clause, 
that is, to get all the information possible for the purpose of improv- 
ing the revenue, " but," said he, "do gentlemen consider the import- 
ance of the power they give the officer by the clause? Is it not part 
of our legitimate authority ? And does not the constitution expressly 
declare that the House solely shall exercise the power of originating 
revenue bills? Now what is meant by reporting plans? It surely 
includes the idea of originating money bills, that is, a bill for improv- 
ing the revenue, or in other words, of bringing revenue into the 
treasury, For, if he is to report plans, they ought to be reported in 
a proper form and complete. This is giving an indirect voice in 
legislative business to an executive officer. • * * Hut if my con- 
I Btruction is true, we are giving up the most essential privilege vested 



, us by the 
iOnfessed thai 
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tution."§ In a later speech Mr. Gerry partly 

"construction" might not be entirely logical. 
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nevertheless he insisted on the necessity of carefully | 
peculiar privilege of the house over money bills. In reply i 
son, who practically closed the debate, said: " I am at a loss 
where the danger lies. These are precisely the words us 
the former Congress on two occasions; one in 1783, Ihe otii 
subsequent ordinance which established the Revenue Board, 
same power was also annexed to the office of Superintend 
Finances, but I never yet heard that any inconvenience or < 



was experienced from the 1 
originating money bills, the 1 
the power of reporting plans 
originating revenue bills, the 
itself in giving to the President 
ures as he may think expedient > 
too unnatural to require furthe 
speech of Mr. Madison, Mr. Fi 
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With I 

use has the sole right to do it; 
a be construed to imply Ihe pc 
the constitution is inconsisten 
. authority to recommend such 
: or necessary; but the construe! 
ivestigalion."* Previous 
nmons had moved to sub 
"prepare" for " report" so that the clause read "digest and />< 
plans for the improvement and management of the revenue an 
support of the public credit," and this alteration was act 
without much argument. 

This debate derives its importance from the fact that it ope 
in the first session of Congress, and was the Tirst indication, afh 
adoption of the constitution, of the emphasis placed by the I 
upon the privilege of originating revenue bills. There was 1 



speech during the 
dence that the spt 
Mr. Madison did 
dom of such a p 
existence and the; 
clause of the treasury bill, as or 
tution. The decision reached 
iportance of the debate ii 



lebale which belittled that privilege or gave 

ker thought the privilege unwise or unjust. 

ot at this time express any doubts as to the 

vilege. He simply accepted the provision 

fore to be followed, but he failed to see hoi 

Ily reported, violated the cc 

ot little importance. The 

ty of opinion £ 



power of the House. Vet there is another point of interest in 



apparently, 
in the minds of the 1 
example, an illusiral; 
the possible distinci 



■y bills" and "revenue bills" meant the same t 

speakers. In the argument of Mr. Madison 

of this is given. No attention was callei 

between the two terras, and it must be 



posed therefore, that the House considered itself to have the exclH 
initiative in all money matters, whether for increasing the revenu 
for decreasing it, or, possibly, for appropriating money. T 
points will be of interest in connection with the accounts of su 
quent disagreements between the House and the Senate. 

* Aimala nr CoQgritBs, Vnl. I, p. MH-K, 
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I J. ijg2 — iSoo. Demand of the House of Representatives for regu- 
lar reports from the Seerclary of the Treasury. 

The next question which arose in Congress over the financial 
provisions of the constitution referred to that clause which provides 
for "a regular statement and account of receipts and expenditures." 
This debate indicated a determination on the part of the House to 
resist the encroachment of other departments of government. The 
definite steps taken in a succession of years opposing the control of 
financial matters assumed by the Secretary of the Treasury, were 
sometimes taken in connection with legislation of an entirely different 
nature. Thus the extension of the duties of the committee of Ways 
and Means*, in i8oj, was the final step in that direction. There 
were, however, a series of definite attempts made to compel the 
Secretary of the Treasury to render regular statements, as provided 
by the constitution, and this series of demands by the House is now , 
therefore reported. 

Art. VII., Sec. 9 of the constitution provides that "a regular 
jttatement and account of the receipts and expenditures shall be made 
feora time to timef," but the chaotic condition of financial affairs in 
die new government was such as to prevent Hamilton from making 
EAny regular report, whether he wished to do so or not. Moreover 
Hamilton was firm in the belief that the power of the executive should 
be strengthened, so that he was likely to resent any decided interfer- 
ence by the House of Representatives with the financial policy of the 
Treasury department. As early as 1790, however, the Secretary of 
jlthe Treasury had been ordered by various resolutions of the House 
make reports for specific times, and iinally in 1791, a resolution 
was passed calling for an annual report of the condition of the Treas- 
Hamilton professed his inability to make any such report, and 
Attempted to put the question aside by a partial report made on Feb. 
93. This led to the adoption of the resolution of Junegth, 
"that the Secretary of the Treasury lay before the House of Rep- 
Nenlatives at each annual session within ten days of the commence- 
t of the same a distinct account of the revenues arising under the 
ral duties and taxes, and of the expense attending the coUec- 
km of each particular duty or tax, as far as such expense can be 
Ppscriminated; and also of the number of officers employed in col- 
kting public revenue, and the allowance made to them respec- 
ly.l" This resolution called for a report on the revenue only, 
(HI the Secretary of the Treasury was either unwilling or unable to 

MPxrtO. of this paper, on UovelopniHai of Ummetal i-omniluees in House ut Rep 
M) Janrual, ITKI.BT, Vol. U., p. 30S. 
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satisfy the House in this regard. But with the session of 1795 a 
definite policy was entered upon by the Republicans. They wished 
to subordinate the power of the executive to that of the House 
of Representatives *, and an important element in their plan was the 
giving to the House of Representatives absolute control over financial 
matters. In this part of the contest Gallatin took the lead f, and it 
is in large measure due to his efforts that the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was weakened, and the power of the House 
increased. His first measure was the appointment of a committee to 
oversee the operation of the Treasury department; a committee J 
which would be an efficient aid when the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the House should be agreed as to policy, but which would be a 
troublesome enemy if such agreement did not exist. The purpose of 
Gallatin was to establish the expenses of the government upon a per- 
manent footing, and to bring the accounts of the Treasury depart- 
ment into such shape that they could be easily understood and wisely 
controlled by the House of Representatives. In pursuance of this 
policy a controversy arose in 1796 over the appropriations for the 
service of the year, the Federalists claiming that the House had no 
business to discuss the merits of the establishments for which money 
had been previously appropriated. Gallatin, on the other hand, 
argued that the House had power *'to appropriate or not to appro- 
priate for any object whatever, whether that object was authorized or 
not§,"and although nothing was decided by this debate, the views 
of Gallatin were finally accepted. In the second session of 1796, 
Gallatin complained that the Secretary of the Treasury was of the 
opinion that he had the right to take money from one appropriation 
where there was a surplus and apply it to another where there was a 
deficit. On this account he introduced a rider to an appropriation 
bill resolving that **the several sums shall be solely applied to the 
objects for which they are respectively appropriated. || " This bill 
passed and was regarded as greatly restricting the powers of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but still the contest between the House 
and the Secretary, on the subject of regular reports, was continued. 
Finally, after a number of years, a law called supplementary to an act 
entitled "An act to establish the Treasury department,** " was intro- 



♦ That the raiin plan unierlyinvr this stnisfgie wis to place more power in the han^ls of 
the House of Kepi es-entatnes. ls^eell In ihe ccntrovtny over Jiiy's tieaty. Thus Madi- 
son said the question was •• whether the t^e leral p -wer «>f making treaties supersedes the 
powers of the House of Representatives, particularly sppcitied in the constitution, so as to 
give the executive all deliberative will, and leave the House only an executive and a 
ministerial legislative agtncy.' J. A. ?»teven.s, Life of Gallatin, p. 114. 

t Ibid., pp. 109-i:U. 

t Committee of Ways and Means. See Part C. of this paper. 

S Stevens, Life of Gallatin, p. U^. 

I Ibid., p. 1H4. 

«* Peters, Vol. II., Chap. 58. p. 7tf. 
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gress, in adopting modes of 
lie expenditures.* " By thi: 
of the Treasury to furnish a report of the 
government, upon which the committee of Ways 
Id be able to base its plans for the budget of the' ye; 
oubtedly increased the power of Congress over m( 
this power was still further increased by the 
itnmittee of Ways and Means, with well defined du 
i. From this lime on, the control of Ihe Secretary of the Treas- 
grew weaker and weaker, until finally the House, through the 
miiiee of Ways and Means, became the sole judge of all kinds of 
jetary legislalion. Occasionally there was a Secretary who, by 
perior force of character, so imbued the house with a belief in his 
ability to manage ihe finances that his plans were accepted almost 
without q^e^tion. but as a general rule the chairman of the Ways and 
Means committee had far greater intluence than the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the preparation of financial measures. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has, today, a great power over the 
expenditure of money once that money has been appropriated by 
Congress, but his ability to direct financial legislation is limited to 
This limitation was brought about by the action of the 
House in the years from 179s to 1800. The House had, then, early 
'ecognized the necessity of watchfulness of the executive branch of 
[he government, but had not as yet been brought to fear any attack 
upon its special privilege from the upper house of the legislature. 

///. Twenty-second Congress, iSjj. day's Tariff Bill. Senate 
discussion on the question of the right of the Senate to originate 
e bills. 

_ On February \2, 1833, Mr. Clay asked leave to introduce into the 

jinate a bill "to modify the various acts imposing duties on im- 

SlorCs,"t The existing tariff law had proven very distasteful to the 

pithern states and also to some Senators from the northern states. 

1» that GilltttlQ, altliniijli heartily sympa- 
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The bitter antagonism between parties and states, resulting from the 
clash of selfish interests, seemed to threaten the disruption of. the 
Union and the overthrow of the national government. It was evident 
that some compromise was necessary by which peace might be 
restored and prosperity insured, and it was with this purpose in view 
that the bill to modify the tariff was brought forward. Compromise 
was the central idea of the framer of the bill, and of a majority of the 
Senate, so that it is not a matter of surprise that in the long discussion 
which followed very little was said as to the constitutional right of 
the Senate to originate revenue bills. Such discussion as did take 
place was confined largely to the motion for leave to introduce the 
bill, yet that discussion is of importance inasmuch as it shows the 
fear which certain senators had of trenching upon the constitutional 
privilege of the House of Representatives. 

In his opening speech, Mr. Clay, referring to the right of the Senate 
to originate such a bill, said: ^' 1 owe, sir, an apology to the Senate for 
this course of action, because, although strictly parliamentary, it is 
nevertheless out of the usual course of this body."* The moment 
he ceased speaking, the point of attack which he had thus suggested 
was assailed by Mr. Forsythe, who, while he admitted that the main 
purpose of the bill was in every way worthy of approval, said' that be- 
sides having minor faults, '* the bill was a violation of the constitution, 
because the Senate had no power to raise revenue and that he op- 
posed the introduction of the bill as a revenue measure, and upon 
it demanded the yeas and nays."t This objection precipitated a 
protracted debate in which many senators took part, although no 
speech was confined exclusively to the constitutional question. Ih 
reply to Mr. Forsythe's objections, Mr. Poindexter said, *'As to the 
constitutional point, the only violation of the rule prohibiting the 
Senate from originating a bill raising revenue would take place at 
the consummation, not at the inception of the measure. "J This was 
certainly a curious interpretation, and, whether correct or not, was an 
injudicious one, inasmuch as it would be foolish for the Senate to dis- 
cuss at length any bill which it had no right to pass. Mr. Clay made 
a new point, however, in replying to Mr. Forsythe. He called the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that ''the bill was not a bill to 
raise duties, but to reduce them, and therefore did not come within 
the reach of an equitable objection. If it had been a bill to raise 
the rate of duties the objection to it would have been a valid one. 
* * * The constitution savs that all bills to raise revenue shall 
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i to preclude the origination of a bill lo 
'* Probably this was the first important 
distinction between raising revenue and 
iducing revenue was made. This point became the point in contro- 
■rsy between House and Senate at a later day, but at this time the ■ 
puse had no opportunity to discuss the queston. Mr. Dickerson 
pagreed with Mr. Clay's interpretation of the constitution: "Such a 
HI as this could not originate in the senate. * * * To raise revenue 
Hs entirely a distinct thing from a mere question of the modification 
■ duties. The term as used in the consliltilion implies the collecting 
fid bringing money into the treasury."! Mr. Webster slated in 
ply that "by its title the bill could hardly be rejected as a bill for 
Esing revenue, which ought to originate in the other House,"J 
i that he should vote for the leave to introduce it. His position 
i time is possibly, and yet not necessarily, at variance with his 
I Uter speech against the entire bill. 

Mr. Clay's assertion that the bill proposed to reduce and not to 
raise revenue and that it did not, therefore, come under the constitu- 
tional restriction upon the Senate, satisfied most of those who had 
previously opposed its introduction. Mr. Dickerson was not satis- 
fied, but Mr. Forsythe now altered his argument and stated that while 
he could not see any constitutional objection to Senatorial action 
upon a bill to reduce the revenue, yet the one clause which Mr. Clay 
had admitted was intended to raise duties was sufficient tci cause his 
Loriginal objection to hohl good. He therefore moved to strike out that 
!cj;ause.§ The Senate, however, refused tu alter the bill, and leave 
tvas given lo introduce it. || 
At the time when Mr. Clay's 
a engaged in the considerati 
that it was not until February 19 that the I 
lack** from the special committee lo which 



tf bill was introduced the Senate 
of the revenue collection bill, so 
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Clay's, had been introduced 



hile 
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and had been vlp^oroiiily fiiscussed with little probability of bciM 
passed before the end of the sesnion. When the Senate bill became 
a special order l>iit seven biininens days of the session were lefi. 
L'nder these cirnnnsfances the ronstitutional point was barely touched 
upon in the first part of th^: debate, and did not come up azaia catil 
the closing arguments were made. A point of curious interest wbicfa 
difl, however, ari-ie early in the debate, is the changed attitude of Mr. 
Fornyihe, who had firit objected to the whole bill as unconstir^rlona.! 
and afterwards had resfricfed hi-i objection to the one clause of izc 
bill which provided for rhe raisin;^ of diities. He next declared hiax- 
self in favor of the \tn'n^fj:/i of the entire bill, objectionable clause 
inchKle<l, on the ground ihat since the bill was introduced and 
'*havinf( originated in fhe Senate notwithstanding the constitution, he 
could perceive no prohibition against its passage."* 

'f'he main argrjrnent against the constitutionality of the bill was 
that made by Mr, Web iter. \l\-, argument was: **The constitutional 
rpiestion must be regarded as important; but it was one which could 
not be settled by the Senate: it was purely a question of privilege and 
the decision of it belonged alone to the Mouse. The Senate by the 
constitution could not originate bilK for raising revenue. It was of 
no consequence whether the rate of rluty was increased or decreased: 
if it was a money bill it l^elonged to the Mouse to originate it. Tfcis 
subject belonged exclu;ively to the Mouse of Re;jresentatives." "|^ In 
reply Mr. day reiterated hi> statement that the bill ** might be con- 
stitutionally pas>ed by tne Senate, ber.atjse it was not a bill for raising 
revenue,'* J yet several .enator'> now affirmed that they could not vote 
for the bill because it had originated in the Senate. It is probable 
that a majority vote ^ould have been secured for the measure in spite 
of these objections, but it. pa/iage wa . regarded as doubtful by Mr. 
Clay, and a plan was at ou'e pM-[>ared by whieh the danger of defeat 
might i>e brssened. On lebruary 26, after the Mouse tariff bill had 
been debatefl some three week », a motion 'i was made to amend that 
bill by striking oijt all but ti>e enacting elause, and substituting the 
Senate l>ill. In spile of arigry comment on the part of the oppo- 
sition this was don'-, and the bill as arnended was rushed through the 
flousc and -icnt to the Settafe, February 27.!! i'lic Senate, being as- 
sured by Mr. ('Any that the Mouse bill was iderilical with his own, 
laid both bills upon the table and then took up for consideration the 
Mouse bill. This silenf:ed all oppf>siti(jn on the ground of unconsti- 

♦Ooni<. I)Pb. Vol. IX. pt. [ |i. 7I{» 
UbM..p. 7:i;i. 
tlt>l(l.,p. 7:51. 
llbM., pt. II, p. I77». 
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tuiLonality. All thai Mr. Ciay said in favoring the acceptance of the 
House bill was that "it would obviate the reasons for a longer 
continuance of a laborious day's session of this body, and also super- 
sede the objections of some Senators who believed the Senate was not 
the proper place for the origin of this IjIU."* March ist the House 
bill was passed by the Senate, f 

The most important feature of the debates in this Congress upon 
ihe power of ihe Senate to originate the tariff measure is that a 
majority of the members of the Senate did not think that the restric- 
tion in favor of the House applied to the case in hand. For that 
majority the argument of Mr. Clay was sufficient, namely that the bill 
was not specifically a bill to raise revenue. The main reason why 
the bill was not pressed in the Senate was a fear on the part of its 
author that it might be defeated at the last moment by some of those 
who were opposed to it on grounds of unconstitutionality solely. 
It was the better plan lo deprive these gentlemen of their excuse for 
voting against the bill. The fact that the Senate bill was withdrawn and 
the House bill substituted was a fortunate outcome of the difficulty, but 
it was not regarded as a precedent by later Senates. The House had 
made no objection to the Senate's action because that action had not 
come before it for consideration. The Senate had merely maile a 
concession to some few of its own members. The question of its 
right to originate revenue bills was not settled, and the method by 
which it might claim the right by making a distinction between raising 
revenue and reducing revenue had now been indicated and was later 
to occasion a breach between the two branches of Congress. In one 
other way also the debate had outlined the only method by which 
this question could be settled. Mr. Webster had correctly interpreted 
the situation when he said it was purely a question of privilege, and 
the decision of it belonged alone to the House. When the House 
should once decide the extent of its privilege the Senate would be 

mpelled to acquiesce in that decision. 

Tvitnty-fiftk Congress, 183J. Debate in the House an ik< Senate 
'iiit ta Uutluirize ike issue nf Treasury t'oles. 

September 13. 1837, a bill! was reported to the Senate, suthof- 
fag the issue of Treasury notes for certain purposes. In the tlij- 
I of this bill in the Senate, the possible impropriety of its 
tginating there was not mentioned, and on September 18 the bill 
s passed § and sent to the House. September 30, Wl comoeilM* of 
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the ^hole, the House took up the bill,* and a brief disct 
once ensued as to the right of the Senate to originate such a 
Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, was the first to suggest the unconstiti 
of the bill, and was followed by Mr, Adams, of Massachust 
said **that in his opinion the matter admitted of no questio 
If there ever was a money bill this was one. * * * This Housi 
long suffered the other branch of the legislature to dictate to 
measure relating to the revenues. f" Mr. Robertson, of ' 
argued in the same line. Mr. Cambreling, of New York, c 
of the Ways and Means committee, saw no real objection tc 
on the ground that it had originated in the Senate, but in 
prevent further opposition, moved to take up the House bill 
same subject. This was done J, and the House bill sent to thi 
and passed by that body. 

The debate attracted little attention, and is of interest m 
the first objection by the House to the reception of Senate bi 
rectly bearing on the revenue. In the case of the Clay com 
bill, the House had itself taken no part in the discussion, a 
its action had relieved the Senate of the fear of violating the 
tution. In this instance the House established a precedent, ai 
cated a sense of its own privilege. 

F. T7ve7ity-ei^:;lith CoTijj^rcss, 1^43-44. Debate in the Senai 
tariff bill iutrodiict'ii by Mr. McDuffee, of South Carolina. 

December n;, 18+3, a bill was introduced § in the Senate 1 
McDuffee, of S«Mith Carolina, providing for a return to th 
compromise taritf of 183 5. The bill was referred to the con 
on finance notwithstanding the objection made by Mr. King 
the Senate had no rij^ht to originate it, and on January 9, 184 
reported back by Mr. Evans '*'* with the following resolution a 
its consideration: *• Resolved, that the bill entitled *a bill to 
the act of the 2n<i of March, 1833, usually called the comp] 
act, and to modify the existing duties upon foreign imports in 
formlty with its provisions' is a bill for raising revenue with 
meaning of the 7th section of the ist article of the constitutioi 
cannot therefore originate in the Senate: therefore resolved, t 
be indefinitely postponed. " ft 

The reason for this action was the desire of a majority c 
the Senators to avoid a discussion of the taritf question. Son 
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Boubt, honestly favored the resolution on constitutional grounds, and 
I the final vote but four Senators voted against the constitutional 
le expressed therein. It was on the constitutional question, 
^owever, that the debate was begun. Mr. Evans opened the discus- 
1 January 18, and his argument practically embraced all that 
Iras urged against the constitutionality of the bill. He asserted that 
[•the whole question turned upon the meaning of the words 'raising 
levenue.' In the present instance but one meaning could be 
Received, in as much as the avowed object of the framer of the bill 
, by reduction of the duties of importation, to increase the reve- 
nue by thus creating a greater demand. It might be argued that 
lot a bill for raising revenue, but to reduce duties, 'duties' 
king equivalent to (he word revenue. This argument 
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ussing the tariff itself. The j 

r, however, decided f that the entire subject matter of the bill | 

open for discussion, and under this ruling little attention v 

paid to the constitutional objection, although the debate was renewed 

nearly every day from January ig to May 31. In the beginning it 

confined largely to the substance of the resolution, and Mr. 

even further than Mr. Evans, saying that there was 

mportant distinction between the general meaning of the words to 

id the particular meaning of the word raise as applied 

if anything. To raise revenue signified \a provide an 

lerally applied to an income for government.! " On 

Mr. Woodbury did not believe that there was any 
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constitutional restriction in the case before the Senate: "The only 
Umitation with regard to the Senate was in regard to bills for impos- 
ing taxation for revenue, and then the origin of such bills must be in 
the other House. It is only the Imposition of a new tax, or duty, 
or the increasing of duties already existing, that the Senate is pro- 
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hibited from originati eg. '" * In like manner Mr. McDuffee empha- 
sized the plea offered in 1833, that this was a bill to reduce duties. t 

Very few of the Senators even mentioned the constitutional phase 
of the bill. The debate was almost wholly on the tariff, although 
once Mr. Berrien brought the Senate back to a consideration of the 
resolation /^'r se^ remarking that "however important might be the 
discussion of the merits of the bill, there stood in advance of it a 
question far more important, which was, whether the Senate of the 
United States would confine its legislation within the limits of the 
constitution, or usurp a power which the constitution had not con- 
ferred upon it.^*' In general, however, the debate progressed with 
no reference to this point, and as it drew to a close, it became mani- 
fest that the bill would have no chance of passing, even if it should 
come before the Senate for a direct vote. Consequently it was not 
at first intended to permit a vote of the Senate which would show just 
how each member stood with regard to the matter of Mr. McDuffee's 
bill. But if a vote was to be demanded upon the resolution alone, 
many Senators who really favored the tariff bill would find it neces- 
sary to vote for the resolution preventing the introduction of that bill. 
Senators were afraid that their votes would not be understood. Fur- 
ther, a vote on the resolution alone, would appear to be a device for 
the shirking of responsibility for a vote on tariff reduction. Hence 
Mr. Allen introduced an amendment to the resolution, reading: *' Re- 
solved that the duties imposed on importations by existing laws are 
unjust and oppressive, and ought to be repealed, but that the bill,§" 
etc. On this amendment the vote stood yeas, 18; nays, 25, indicat- 
ing each Senator's position on the tariff, while on the resolution itself 
the vote§ was yeas, ^^-^ nays, 4. 

This overwhelming vote was another step in preserving to the 
House the right of originating money bills. As yet, however, the 
Senate had put no interpretation on the words **for raising revenue." 

VI. Thirty-fourth Congress, iSjj. Debate in the Senate upon the 
attempt of the Senate to originate general appropriation bills. 

December nth, 1855, Mr. Brodhead of Pennsylvania introduced 
into the Senate a resolution,** ** that the committee on finance be 
directed t "> inquire into the expediency of reporting the appropriation 
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provision reads "All bills for raising revenue," whereas the original 
proposition in the federal convention was definitely extended to 
appropriating money also, and that since mention of this power was 
omitted afterwards it was eviilenlly the intention of the framers of the 
constitution to leave it with the Senate;* fourth, that the Senate 
already exercises the power in bills which render necessary the , 
expenditure of money. The resolution aroused little discussion 
the time it was voted upon. When introduced there seemed to be 
some excuse for it as the House was undergoing a protracted contest j 
over the election of Speaker, so that public business was greatly 
delayed. But wlien the finance committee, on February 4th, 1856, 
introduced a resolution in accord with Mr. Brodhead's proposal, 
some members were strongly opposed to the innovation. The reso, 
lution provided: "That the committee on finance be instructed to 
prepare and report such of the general appropriation bills as they may 
deera expedient, "f 

Mr. Seward of New York stated the principal 'objection to the 
resolution, and as this was the first occasion upon which the Senate 
debated its right to originate a general appropriation bill, the essen- 

itial portions of his argument are given al length. "The govern- 
Blent," he said, "has been in operation since the year 1789, a period 
■of more than half a century, and never yet has a general appropria- 
.tion bill been prepared, or reported or submitted to the Senate, or 
vent to the House of Rspresentatives from this body. On the other 
hand the practice has been that all appropriation bills of that char- 
acter have originated in the Hous; of Representatives and have been 
scat to this house for its concurrence and amendment. As this, then, 
is a proposition, made not only for the first time within our own expe- 
rience, but for the first time since the foundation of the government, 
I we are to presume that it will be admitted that what is proposed is an 
inovation. * * * I am not 
:onstimtion. which I have 



B^ionovatioQ, a direct, specific and effective i 
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read, by its letter forbids the Senate from originating appropriation 
bills; its letter clearly concedes it, and I concede also that there is 
an argument to be drawn from the fact that the convention discussed 
the proposition in both its shapes, and finally adopted the one which we 
now find., in which the limitation is applied only to bills originating 
revenue, that the convention may have considered that appropriation 
bills might be originated in the Senate. But against this argument is 
one which seems to me perfectly conclusive, and it is this reply: What- 
ever the convention may have purposed * * * the fact is a stubborn 
one, that the Senate has never originated an appropriation bill, but 
that it has always conceded to the House of Representatives the 
origination of appropriation bills: and the House of Representatives 
has never conceded to the Senate the right to originate such bills, but 
has always insisted upon and exacted that right itself. This could 
not have been accidental; it was therefore designed. The design 
and purpose were those of the contemporaries of the constitution 
themselves, and it evinces their understanding of the subject, which 
was that bills of a general nature for appropriating public money, or for 
laying taxes or burdens on the people, direct or indirect in their 
operation, belonged to the province of the House of Representatives."* 
Mr. Seward also pointed out that even if the Senate did adopt the 
resolution, it would be impossible for the finance committee to 
follow directions witii success unless, what was highly improbable, 
the House of Representatives should give its consent. The argu- 
ment of Mr. Seward includes about all of the points made against the 
resolution. The only new argument in its support was the peculiar 
one offered by Mr. Hunter,t that as the membership of the House 
increased bills would be more liable to be detained there, so that the 
supreme power would be likely to pass into the hands of the Execu- 
tive, and that for this reason the Senate should originate appropria- 
tion bills, in order that the legislature might retain its accustomed 
power. 

Both sides, however, seemed afraid to touch upon the real question 
at issue, whether the Senate should be allowed to increase its power 
at a time when the Senate and the House were on the point of differ- 
ing as to the policy of the government. Tne great question of the 
day was with regard to the Nebraska- Kansas trouble. A very slight 
majority of the House was in favor of the Free Soil party in Kansas, 
while a large majority in the Senate favored the slavery party. The 
desire of the Senate to originate appropriation bills was looked upon 
as an attempt on the part of the friends of the South to compensate 
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^^Kmselvcs for a loss of influence in Clie House. Although none of 
^^k speeches boldly stated this to be the real question at issue, yet 
^Htious members of the tninority, broadly hinted that they understood 
^^bfectly the plan of their political opponents. Mr. Suniner* said: 
^Htfr. President, it is a received maxim that it is the part of a good 
^^Bge to amplify his jurisdiction; but it will hardly be accepted that 
^Hs the part of the .American Senate to amplify its powers, particu- 
^^Hy in derogation of the popular branch. And it surely cannot 
^^fcape observation that the present efEort is launched at a moment 
^Ken the popular branch promises to differ from the Senate on 
^BportanC questions of national policy." In the same vein Mr. 
^Blson'f- said; "Now Sir, we are called upon at this time to depart 
^Bm that practice, and permit me to say that the time is not well 
^Basen. The public voice of the country will say that, at this 
^^Bcture, in the peculiar position of affairs in the House of Repre- 
^Ktatives and in the country, the Ssnate of the United States is 
^^Bending its powers and its influence in the government of the coimtry 
^^Hhe expense of the popular branch of the government." 
^^Bd spite of the persistent opposition of a compact minority, the 
^^B resolution was passed. But although the Senate might resolve 
^^Kt it had the constitutional right to originate appropriation bills, it 
^Kn found that Mr. Seward was right when he said that such a 
^^BolutioD would be useless if the House should refuse to" comply 
^^Kh its demands. In accordance with the resolution the committee 
^^Bpared general appropriation bills on the subjects of invalid pen- 
^^kis and the repairs of forlifi cations. Both these bills passed the 
^^Btate and were sent to the House, but were laid upon the table by 
^^Bt body without being referred to any committee, and without 
^^fiate, April 17, 1856. This was the method by which the House 
^^Bicated that it had no intention of permitting the Senate to usurp 
^^K powers. Thus was established a principle which it is not at all 
^Hnain was intended by the framers of the constitution. One definite 
^Herapt upon the part of the Senate to secure the privilege claimed 
^Hs practically all ihat was necessary to settle this question; while in 
] the case of the definite provision of the constitution there had already 

been several debates and there was yet to be dis 

exact meaning of a word. 
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fV*/. Thirty-fifth Confess, ^^59- House objects to Senate amend- 
ment to Postoffice Appropriation Bill. Bill and substitutes offered 
fail to pass. 

During the latter part of the second session of the thirty-fifth 
Congress a postoffice appropriation bill, involving about $7,000,000, 
passed the House. The Senate, having added an amendment chang- 
ing somewhat the rates of postage and in some cases increasing them, 
passed the bill and returned it to the House March i, but two days 
before the close of the session.* No debate seems to have arisen in 
the Senate over the constitutional privilege of the House to raise 
revenue, although the House and Senate had already in this session 
been in controversy over a Senate amendment to a House appropria- 
tion bill, by which the sum to be appropriated had been increased. 
When, however, the amended postoffice bill was received in the 
House, attention was directed to the nature of the amendment, 
and on March 2 Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, acting upon an arrange- 
ment with the chairman of the Ways and Means committee, Mr. 
Phelps, offered a resolution reading, ** Resolved, that House bill 
No. 872, making appropriations for defraying the expenses of the 
postoffice department for the year ending the 30th of June, i860, 
with the Senate amendments thereto, be returned to the Senate, 
as the thirteenth section of said amendments is in the nature of a 
revenue bill. "J The next day the resolution came up for consid- 
eration, § but at that date there was not time to debate it at length. 
Mr. Phelps made the only important statement against its adop- 
tion, while Mr. Grow gave the only argument in its favor. Mr. 
Grow said **I do not rise to argue the question, but merely to state 
my point. This thirteenth section proposes to increase the present 
rates of postage to five cents and in some cases to ten cents-; which 
would increase the taxation on those who use the mails. "|| Mr. Phelps 
in reply said the amendment did not come within the meaning of the 
constitutional restriction,** but after some hesitation agreed to permit 
a vote upon the resolution and it was adopted by a vote of 117 to 76. 
It is not likely that the House, in this instance, realized that a great 
constitutional privilege was in danger. Some members were undoubt- 
edly in earnest in maintaining the privilege of the House; others may 
have wished to delay the bill until the close of the session and by thus 
preventing its passage to embarrass the President, for House and 
President were not in harmony; others may have desired revenge for 

♦ Cong. Globe, 1858-59. p. 15'>0. 
i Ibid., p. 1600. 
$ Ibid., p. 1666.1 
B Ibid., p. 1666. 
♦♦ Ibid., p. 16^6, 
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» recent humiliation in having been compelled to pass a Senate 
amendment to the general appropriation bill on llie issue of treasury 
notes. No one reason would have sufficed to secure a majority for 
the resolution. In aoy case there can be no doubt that many who 
voted for it expected either that the Senate would recall the obnoxious 
amen'^imeDt or that a new postotlice bill would be rushed through in 
the closing hours. 

The resolution and bill were at once sent to the Senate and the 

resolution was read to that body.* Without debate Mr. Crittenden, 

by unanimous consent, reported the following resolution, which was 

breed lo by the Senate: ''Resolved, that the Senate and House being 

I right equally competent, each to judge of the propriety and consiitu- 

lality of its own action, the Senate has exercised said right in 

1 on the amendments sent to the House, leaving to the House 

I right to adopt or reject each of said amendments at its pleasure: 

iolved that this resolution be communicated to the House of Rep- 

hentatives, and that the bill and amendments aforesaid be trans- 

fetled therewith. "t By this move the Senate evidently thought to 

f the responsibility for the failure of the biU upon the House. 

I still another way perhaps the Senate might virtually be the vic- 

contest, in case the house should withdraw its constitu- 

mal objection and ask for a conference committee on the question 

disability merely. 

; House received the resolution of the SenateJ and was ready 
li a new method of attack, which, however left the constttulional 
■stion in suspense. Mr. Phelps, from the committee of Ways and 
■eans, reported a new posloffice bill which was read a first and 
Hcond time, ordered to be engrossed, read a third time, and passed 
without debate. S Then the hill was sent to the Senate. This was 
the same bill as that originally sent from the House, and brought the 
Senate to face a double difficulty inasmuch as it was without the 
y Senate amendments, and the responsibility for failure to pass 
d not but fall on the upper House. The bill reached the Senate 
lalf-past twelve o'clock, || and those Senators who were most 
nest in their endeavors to secure its passage, or the passage of 
be postotiice appropriation bill, quickly concluded that the course 
late must be modified somewhat. Mr. Stuart moved the 
int of a conference committee. This was a favorable 
tportunity for interference on the part of those Senators who did Hot 

g. GlObP. IK58-M, p. IIW, 
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wish any postoffice bill to pass, and technical objection was at i 
once made that there was as yet no disagreement between the Senate i 
and the House. Finally, however, the conference committee was ' 
appointed,* composed of Messrs. Stuart. Pearce and Foot. The i 
House at once responded by the appointment ot a like committee,t 
composed of Mr. Letcher, Mr. Branch, and Mr. Grow, although 
several members objected to the appointment of the committee. 
The report of this committee was unanimous, and the resolution 
reported was "that while neither House is understood Co waive any 
constitutional right, which they may respectively consider to belong 
to them, it be recommended to the House to pass the accompanying 
bill, and that the Senate concur in the same when it shall be sent to 
them."]; This third bill merely provided for the necessary expense 
of the postoffice department, yet was in the main the original bill of , 
the House, It was passed^ by the House without material objection, 
but when it reached the Senate just one hour before the expiration of 
the session, Mr. Toombs|[ announced that he considered the action of 
the Senate members of the conference committee as a complete 
betrayal of the rights of the Senate, and that he should object to the 
consideration of the bill. In this determination he was supported by 
many others, so that finaJly while he was making a speech** defend- 
ing his position, the Vice-President interrupted him in order to 
declare the Senate adjourned sine die. 

The bill, therefore, bad failed to pass in any form, and Mr. Doug- 
lasstt may have been right in thinking that the Senate was refusing 
to consider a necessary appropriation, because of an overestimation 
of its own dignity. The passage or non-passage of the bill, however, 
does not present the main point of interest in this study, for the reso- 
lution introduced by Mr. Grow is after all the essential thing to 
consider. All that can be said in regard to it, however, is that the 
House asserted its privilege and refused to yield to the browbeating 
of the Senate. This contest between the two Houses was like many 
others, yet it derives a peculiar interest from the troublous times in 
which it occurred, and from the rapidity with which one move followed 
another, for with the exception of the introduction of the Grow 
resolution, March %. all that passed between the two Houses occurred 
on March 3, the last day of this session of Congress. 

•Coag. Globe. IBSl'-riP.pL I8)fl. 

tltHd.. r. 1S8£. 
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Vtll. Forty-first Congress, iSyi. Debate in Senate and in House 
over a bill introduced in the Senate to reduce the income tax. 
Decetnber 6, 1870, Mr. Scott introduced in the Senate a bill to 
repeal so much of the act of July 14, 1870, dealing with internal taxes, 
as continued the income tax after December 31, i86y.* The bill 
was referredl to the committee on Finance December 8, and was 
reported adversely J December 16, but was placed upon the calendar 
by the advice of Mr. Sherman. By vote of the Senate, the bill was 
made a special order§ for January 35, 1871, and on that day Mr. 
Scott made a long speech in its favor, but did not once mention the 
possibility that the bill might be rejected by the House on constitu- 
tional grounds. Many Senators spoke, but no one hinted that the 
Senate had not the right of origination, and on January 26 the bill 
passed || the Senate by a vote of 36 to 25. 

The House received ** the bill January 2 7. Shortly after the mes- 
sage from the upper house had been read, Mr. Hooper, of Massa- 
chusetts, arose to a question of privilege and presented the following 
resolution, "that the Senate bill No. 10S3 be returned to that body 
with the respectful suggestion on the part of the House that section 
VII,, article I. of the constitution vests in the House of Representa- 
tives the sole power to originate such measures. "It Mr. Randall 
objected that this was not a question of privilege, but was overruled 
by the Chair, who referred to the action of the House in the Thirty- 
fifth Congress, in the case of the postoffice appropriation bil!. The 
previous question was ordered and the resolution adopted, JJ so that 
p debate whatever occurred at this stage of the proceedings. The 
ill and resolution were returned §§ to the Senate January 30, where, 
lldeT the rules of the Senate, they would come up for consideration 
Be next morning. 

I The next day Mr. Scott|||| moved that the Senate ask for a confer- 

mitlee, and gave for his reason the usual argument that the 

|ll was one to reduce and not to raise revenue. He also noted that 

E Senate had certainly been in the habit of originating bills which 

wOlved the raising or the spending of money, and that if the House 

S correct in its position, then "the Senate must stop introducing 

i«. oiobe, isra-Ti. pi. 1. p. w. 
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For these reisons it is asserted that the Scuiie has the constitatioBal 
right '■ first, to (Higinate appropriadon bills; second, to originate bills 
for fixing the salaries of the ofiicers cf the goTernment: and thinl, 
that moocy may be drawn from the Tfeasnir upon appropriatioos 
kich do not originate in the House of Representatircs. " * In sap- 
t of these condnsions, history is appealed to and sixteen laws 
ESginating in the Senate and passed by the House are enumerated, 
^icb involve either an increase in revenoe, a reductioo of revenac. 
F the expenditnre of money. Writers rccc^aiied as autbontics on 
itttntiotial interpretation are citetl as apholding the Senates 
sition, and finally the committee maintained " that accordiof to 
the true intent and meaaing i)f the seventh section of the first article 
of the constitation. -biUs for raising revenoe ' are those bills only the 
t purpose of which is to rabe revenue by laying and coItec:tiBg 
^ daties, imposts, or excises, and that a tull may originate in the 
e to repeal a law or a poitioa of a law which imposes taxes, 
I, imposts, or excises. ""t 

c report of the committee was never debated in the Senate, nor 

; there any definite motion of adherence, yet it midonbtedly 

1 the opinion of a majority of Senators, and is by far the 

ponant statement of the Senate position in the matter, though 

I means follows that a majority of the Senate would ever 

t upon pressing tbis interpretation against the expressed will of 

In the Honsc the report ef the conference committee 

e up for discussion X March 3, a day after the report made in the 

te. The resc^Dtion of the Hotise commitiee was "that this 

e maintains that it is its sole and exclusive privilege to ori^natc 

s direcdy afiecting the revenue, whether snch bilis be for the 

, redaction, or repeal of taxes; and in the exercise of this 

rge, in the first instance, to llntit and appoint the ends, por- 

>, considerations, and limitations of such bills, whether relating 

e matter, manner, measure, or time of their iniroductioa, subject 

le right of the Senate to ' propose and concur with amendments 

i other bills-' " 5 This brief resolution was the most compre- 

: presentation yet made of the position of the House, and 

, together with the resolution on Senate amendments in the 

^it^ Congress, the best statement of the determination of the 

e to guard its privilege. There was no protracted debate opoa 

e resolution. Mr. Bulier, refertiag to the bill which had aroused 

it discussion, voiced the sentiments of neatly the whole Honse 

t. Glote. iK«-Ti p*. nL p. mt. 
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in stating that '' cutting off one tax is in fact always equivalent in 
contemplation of law, to raising another."* Mr. Garfield, Mr. 

Logan, Mr. Hooper, Mr. Allison, and Mr. Lawrence made brid 
speeches on the necessity of guarding the privilege of the House, and 
Mr. Garfield asked and secured leave to print a statement t whicl 
was intended as an answer to the long report of the Senate com- 
mittee. Without division the House agreed J to the report and thm 
took one more step in establishing its control over revenue. 

In this debate between Sen ate and House party politics had no place, 
for the leaders in each house were members of the same political party 
This then was a question solely between the two houses as such, an( 
it is undoubtedly for this reason that so much care was taken to sub 
stantiate statements and that the statements of privilege were "made s< 
broadly. The House defended its privilege and in doing so attacked 
the custom of the Senate. The essence of the whole matter is to b 
found in a speech by Mr. Wood in the House on March 3. He said 
•'The time has arrived when the popular branch of the govcmmen 
of this country must maintain its authority, when the power centered 
in the F.xccutive, when the power centered in the higher branch o 
Congress, which represents a very small minority of the Amcricai 
people, shall yield up the prerogative which belongs to this body." 
In this developing assurance of the House, in its determination to con 
trol legislation, lies the secret of the earnestness with which it con 
ducted the contest. The House had adopted a resolution whic 
stood as a warning to future Senates, and but one more step wa 
necessary to assume absolute control of money matters of whateve 
nature, and in the next Congress that step was taken. 

/^V. Fo^h-st'coNi/ ('('//^c^rjjr. iSji-j2. Contest between House an 
S'/^'jfr CH tttfcm/^t 0/ Scnatt' /<» mnJtt' amendment to House bill i 

In the second session of the 42 Congress, February 14, 187s 
:i bill WHS reported 1 1 lv» the House by the committee of Ways an 
Me:uis, tv» tepeal the existing duties on tea and coffee. The con 
m»ttee was opposed to the bill, but havl been instructed by the Rous 
10 »ep^*»*. 't. .uwl rebiuarv 10 it was passed** by a large majoritj 
r''e <iMest»vM\ v^f t^'e \Lv\» which was ititeresting both bouses, was tari 
•evb'v ''v*n Ih^ -5«upin« h^\ the ensuing \ear havl been estimated allth 
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yfrom eighty to one hundred million dollars, and both houses were 
preparing bills for a general reduction. The committee of Ways and 
Means had thought that the question of a reduction of duties on tea 
and coffee might very well be left for consideration in the general 
.riff bill, but the House ordered otherwise. 

When the bill reached the Senate it was referred* to the Finance 
mmittee and was reportedf adversely March 15 and indcfinilely 
'postponed, but was taken upj March z6 upon the motion of Mr. 
Scott. No sooner was the bill before the Senate for consideration 
than one Senator after another moved to araend by adding some 
article to the free list, and it became evident that it was the purpose 
of the Senate to make this two line bill of the House the basis of a 
general tariff bill. While these amendments were being proposed no 
anention was made of the right of origination of the House, or of the 
Kct that a bill so materially amended had practically originated in 
ne Senate. Mr. Scott now offered an amendment to the tea and 
coffee bill which practically covered the same ground as his bill of 
the previous Congress which the House had refused to pass. The 
objection was made by Mr. ShermanS thai it would certainly be 
distasteful to the House and would possibly bring about another 
controversy over constitutional privileges. Mr. Sherman had already 
staled that in his opinion (he Senate certainly had the right to amend 
II under discussion by repealing the internal lax,|| but that he 
it to be the opinion of the House that an amendment must be 
ine** to the subject matter, Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Conkling 
licved that the Senate had the right to amend in any way.t^ but 
,rly all debate turned upon the advisability of the repeal of the 
her than upon the right of the Senate to make the amendment, 
; bill passed, March 18, by a vote of 35 to 4, though Mr. 
amendment had but 28 yeas to 11 nays. JJ 

Sherman said that he believed Mr. Scott's amendment had 

lade to defeat the bil!.5§ Certainly the House could not be 

iCd if it should view with suspicion a bill which had grown in the 

from two lines to twenty pages, and whose very title had been 

Soon after the bill was sent back to the House, Mr. Dawes, 

ibmitted a resolution "That the substitution by the Senate. 

g.Olobti, 1>*7(-7a, pi. II, [.. M-X, 
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under the (onn of an amendment, for the bill of the House ( H. 
No. 1537) eniitletl 'An act to repeal existing duties on lea and 
coffee,' of a bill entitled ■ An act to reduce existing taxes,' 
is in conflict with the true intent and purpose of that clause of the 
constitution which requires that ■ all bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives,' and that therefore said 
substitute for House bill No. 1537 do lie upon the table."* The 
tierk of the House was also directed to inform the Senate of (b« 
purport of the resolution if the House should see fit to adojjt it. The 
debate which ensued was all upon one side, and the names which 
follow indicate that the best talent of the House was engaged 
defending the House privilege. Mr. Dawes, referring to the di 
cussion over the Scott bill oE the previous Congress, said: "The 
same proposition is now before the Senate in a little different form. 
The bill which nnw comes back from the Senate * * * is a bill 
embracing a genera) revision not only of import duties, but of anothi 
entire and distinct field of taxation, that of internal revenue. * * 
That ijrovision of the constitution which guarantees to the people's 
representatives the right lo uriginate all bills of this character seems, if 
the view of the Senate is correct, to be entirely nugatory, "f Mr. 
Cox argued that ■' the amendment made by the other body, uader 
the provision of the constitution * * « must be pertinent to our 
bill,"! 2"*^ ^^- I''ldridge said, •' If their right to amendment is unii 
ited, then our right amounts to nothing whatever. It is the merest 
mockery to assert any right. * * * It is clear tn my mind th 
the Senate's power to amend is limited tp the subject matter of the 
bill."S Mr. Carfield remarked: "If that bill from the Senate, now 
on your table, Mr. Speaker, be recognized by us we shall have 
surrendered absolutely not only the letter but the spirit of the rule 
hitherto adopted, and with it our exclusive privilege under the 
constitution. "II Mr. Butler said: " In my judgment that limit (upon 
amendment) is this; they may perfect a bill sent them by the House; 
they may amend the body of such bill: they may propose amend- 
ments adding to or reducing the amount of revenue upon the subject 
matter of the bill, and nothing further. They must stop there,"** 
Mr. Hale declared that ■•this restriction as to the right of originating 
revenue bills is worth nothing to the House unless it carries with it 
* * * a limitation of the right of the Senate lo amend, "ft and 
•Cong, aiobB, iK7i-7a, jii. iti. i> ■211* 
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fiiully the jealouny of the House aod Us deiermiDation to limit the 
Senate's power, and to secure its own. wss shown ia a. speech by 
Mr. Hoar,* in which he attacked Senatorial encroachment upon the 
idential tight of appointment. The House agreed to the resolu- 
of Mr. Hawes by a vole of 15? ayes to 9 nays, 78 not voting. 
The message with the House resolution, received in the Senate 
iril 2, was laid upon the table. April 8, the resolution was referredf 
the Finance committee but without debate, Mr. Sherman merely 
remarking that the right of the Senate to amend in the case in ques- 
tion was undoubted. April 10, the resolution was reported back with 
a recommendation that it be sent to the committee on Privileges and 
Elections,! on the ground that the Finance committee had already 
indicated its opinion on the subject. This was done and April 24 a 
reports was made upholding the general position taken by the Senate 
but disapproving the Senate's action in amending the bill in question. 
There was never any debate in the Senate on the report, nor did 
Senate definitely agree to the report, although leave was given to 
int extra copies. 

This comparatively short report|[ of the committee un Privileges 

Elections is for the greater part one of the most logical docu- 

it* in the long series of debates upon the constitutional provision 

question. A synopsis of the main points of the report follows; 

The Senate right to amend can only be understoud by noting 

It were the conditions in England between Commons and Lords. 

lere the Commons had exclusive control of money bills and the 

ilds could in nn way amend, but in the United States the House 

was given the right of origination, and the Senate was given the right 

to "amend as on other bills." ;nd. This leads to the question what 

the right to amend implies. Again referring to England, the Lords 

had power to amend any bill, except a money bill, in any way they 

.saw fit, and hence, since the right to amend revenue bills, "as on 

other bills" is conferred by the constitution, the Senate has the right 

to amend revenue bills as it sees lit. 3rd. The Senate acknowledges 

that to "raise revenue" is not liniited to incrcasf, but includes 

decrease also, and also acknowledges that it has no tight to so amend a 

bill which is not a revenue bill, so as to increase or decrease revenue, 

4th, And finally the Senate had no right to amend the House bill as 

it did because that House bill was not a revenue bill, and some of the 

Senate amendments did provide for raising tevenue. The last 
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argument was' the weak point of the report. The committee held 
that because the House bill totally repealed all duties on tea and 
coffee, it was not a revenue bill, and hence that while the Senate 
could add as many amendments as it pleased totally repealing duties 
on other articles, it had no right to so amend as to reduce and not 
repeal a duty, for such reduction was in the nature of a revenue 
measure. The committee therefore concluded '*the House bill under 
consideration was not a bill for raising revenue within the meaning 
of the constitution; and therefore that while the Senate might have 
amended it so as to abolish duties altogether upon other articles, the 
Senate had no right to ingraft upon it, as it did in substance, an 
amendment providing, that revenue should be collected upon other 
articles, though at a less rate than previously fixed by law."* 
This conclusion has the appearance of furnishing a loophole for 
escape from an uncomfortable position. Hut by the same reasoning, 
if bills to totally repeal duties were not to be considered as revenue 
bills, the Senate could originate such measures, instead of waiting to 
amend. 

A'^ Forfy-si\\t/i Congr<'ss, rSSi. Report of House Judiciary committee 
on ri^ht of the Senate to originate a bill authorizing the purchase of 
grounds adjacent to the building of Printing and Engraving, 

These two debates last noted, together with the contest of 1855, 
may be said to have settleil the question at issue between the two 
houses. The Senate continued, however, to originate and to amend 
bills in such a way as virtually to exercise initiative in matters of 
revenue and appropriation, yet such bills did not, on their face, 
directly affect revenue or ex[)enditure. (Occasionally even such bills 
were objected to by the House, and in that case the bill invariably 
failed to pass. A brief account of such a case is given. 

In the Senate, January 2(;, 1S80. Mr. Jones of Florida, introducedf 
a bill to authorize the purchase of grounds adjacent to the building 
of Printing and lOngraviug, and this bill was passedj March i. In 
the House it was referred, S March 5, to the committee on Public 
Buildings and (Ircninds. This was tlono without any notice of the 
fact that the bill made necessary the a])i)ropriation of money, and 
March 11, on the committee's report, Mr. Atkins, chairman of the 
Appropriations committee, called attontit)n to the nature of the bill, 
declared it to be in violation of the House privilege, and moved its 



*Sen:ite Kel)()^t^^. St'ss.. I,' Couu.. No. i» !<• 'I'M. ll«>r«*^t ^**>- 
+Cong. Kcford. HU'niig.. '.'St^ss.. pt. I. p. .v.M. 

ilbid., pt. 11. p. 1*15. 
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reference to the Judiciary committee in order that the constitutional 
point might be determined.* Without debate this motion was carried. 
Thus the subject of House privilege arose quite accidentally and 
attracted little interest. 

The Judiciary committee offered majority and minority reportsf 
on February 2, 188 1, and was given leave to print extra copies, but 
this was all that was ever done with the question. Both the majority 
and minority reports^ were carefully worked out. Neither report 
introduces any new evidence, though that of the majority is the 
stronger document, asserting definitely the right of the Senate to 
originate general appropriation bills, and making a clear cut distinc- 
tion between ** money bills " and *^ revenue bills. " A decision by 
Chief Justice (xray of the Massachusetts Supreme Court is given, in 
a case involving the question of the right of the Senate of that state 
to originate appropriation bills. It will be remembered that the 
provision of the Massachusetts constitution is similar to that of the 
United States constitution. The decision was: *^ That the power to 
originate a bill appropriating money from the state treasury is not 
limited by the constitution to the house of representatives, but 
resides in both branches of the legislature.'' (126 Mass. Rep., sup- 
plement pp. 557-602.) On the other hand the minority report 
cited many authorities to show that an appropriation bill was a 
"revenue bill" within the meaning of the constitution. 

XI. Later discussions in Cofi^^rcss up to i8qi, A^o contest between 
Senate and House j but incidental debates in botJi bodies. 

Since the famous debate of 1872 over the right of the Senate to 
amend revenue bills, no similar contest has arisen between Senate and 
House. However, on numerous occasions the right of the Senate to 
originate appropriation bills has been debated in one house or the 
other. There are three such instances worthy of note. 

The effect of the report of the Judiciary committee just noted was 
seen in the next session of Congress, for on June 5, 1882, Mr. Beck 
introduced in the Senate a resolution S calling on the Senate commit- 
tee on Appropriations to introduce as soon as possible several general 
appropriation bills. Mr. l^eck's main reason was the delay of the 
House in sending up the ai)propriation bills, and the danger of hasty 
consideration in the Senate. He also cited the majority report of the 
House Judiciary committee as giving the Senate authority to origi- 
nate. Mr. Allison objected that the House had not adopted the 

*Cong. Record, 46 Coiijr.. :l Seas., pt. II, p. 1 ISo. 
+Ibid.,3JSess.,pt. II, p. 114(). 

^House Reports, 3 Si'ss.. 40 Coii;^., Vol. I. l-SUSii. No. i ir. 
jjCong. Record. 47 Cou^.. 1 Soss.. pt. \'. p. lios. 
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report of its Jiuliciary committee, and thought it would be unwise to 
adopt this resohition because '*the House of Representatives have 
held for many years that the Senate cannot originate the appropria- 
tion bills."* Mr. Hale also opposed the resolution because **it 
would oi)en all of those grave (questions that have been up and settled 
practically for years as to the right of this body to originate appro- 
priation bills. * * * In all these years there is to be found on the 
records of the House but a single rei)ort conceding that right, "t 
Under the rules of the Senate this resolution could have been called 
up for vote on the following morning, but no more was heard of it. 
Mr. Allison and Mr. Hale, as members of the House, had already 
taken grountl sustaining the House privilege in general, though 
neither had before this debated the specific (question of the origination 
of appropriation bills. Their action in the Senate was certainly con- 
sistent with that in the House, and if Mr. Hale's statement is to be 
accepted the control of the House over expenditure had come to be 
recognized as supreme. 

On the other hand the House itself did not seem to be so consistent. 
A discussion J came up April ii, 1882, over a Senate bill to provide 
for a deficiency in subsistence for the Indians. Objection was made 
as usual, and Mr. Randall, Mr. Springer, Mr. Sparks and Mr. McMil- 
lan all insisted upon a firm adherence to the right of the House to 
originate appropriation bills. The difficulty was overcome by the 
introduction of a new bill in the House and by rushing it through 
under a suspension of the rules. As to whether the question was to 
be considered as settled or not, Mr. Randall replied in the affirmative, 
adding ** there has never been on the part of the House, so far as I 
recollect, anything but an affirmation of its own right to originate 
appropriation bills relating to the support of the government." § 
From these two debates it would seem that both Senate and House 
had at last come to the understanding that i)ractically revenue bills 
meant money bills, and that the term riiisini;^ revenue included reducing 
revenue. The latter j^roposition, indeed, had not been controverted 
since the debate of 1871, but on the former the House reversed itself, 
though its decision was rendered in an indirect way. On January 23, 
1885, Mr. Hurd offered a resolution ji directing the Judiciary commit- 
tee to take charge of certain bills received from the Senate, in order 
that the committee might report on the right of the Senate to origi- 
nate bills which involved appropriations. The bill which was directly 
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pivolved was what is usually called the Blair educational bill. Mr. 

urd, Mr. Hammond and Mr. Reed discussed the resolution. AU 

l^ree of these gecllemen had been upon the House Judiciary commit- 

a majority of which had decided the question in favor of 

e Senate, and now each look the same position as formerly.* The 

notion to lay Mr. Hurd's resolution on the table, 

!>rhich was carried by 128 yeas to 123 nays. The House itself had 

s conceded in a measure the Senate's right. On the other hand it 

at stake 
regarded 



y well be claimed that there were so many selfish i 
case of failure of the Blair bill that the vote could r 
IS an index of House feeling. 

Jence that the Senate did not regard this vote in the House 
is found in the fact that ih - Senate has never originated 
, appropriation bills. Upon one more occasion the upper 
dentally fell into debate over its constitutional right, and 
the sentiment seemed to prevail that while the Senate's right to origi- 
nate appropriation bills was undoubted, permission from the House 
to go so far as to take the initiative in general appropriation bills was 
most iiaprobable. The debatet arose May 15, 18S8, on a proposed 
lendment to a pension appropriation bill, and indicated that the 
nate was still disposed to originate general appropriation bills, yet 
ite dare to do so. Mr. EdmundsJ: again argued the ques- 
>u at length. Mr. Hoar, who had been advanced to the Senate and 
I, while he was a member of the House, had attacked so vigorously 
encroachment of the Senate, now defended the House. His most 
.portant remark was "(lentlemen get up once in three or four years 
think that the Senate ought to assert its rightsj and that it can 
rt its rights. The Senate cannot assert its rights. .\s Mr. Web- 
originally declared it is a question which must be settled by the 
ise of Representatives, and it has been settled and is settled, and 
remain setded by the House of Representatives. It is utterly ' 
lie to treat it as otherwise."!? This is the view generally taken at 
:sent. So long, however, as the Senate has the right to originate 
lis, not general appropriation bills, but still appropriation bills, 
ihstte will from litne to time arise in House or in Senate or between 
,d Senate on the interpretation of the constitutional 



; this sketch of debates io Congress it is certain Ihat 
ion of the constitutional restriction was by no means al- 
:. The interpretation generally regarded as accepted by 
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the House today is not at all that of an earlier period, and hardly the 
correct one in view of the debates of the constitutional convention. 
While many debates in Congress seem to have arisen upon exactly 
the same point, yet there is a regular progression in establishing the 
principle which is in force today. The earlier contest was between 
the executive authority and the House, beginning with the debate of 
1789 and closing with the law of May 10, 1800, and resulted in a 
victory for the latter. Then followed a growing antagonism between 
House and Senate, which meant that one party or the other must give 
way. The debate of 1833 was carried on entirely by the Senate 
which therein showed its disinclination to originate what it conceived 
to be a revenue bill, although that bill proposed to reduce duties. In 
1837 the House exhibited a determination to defend its privilege, 
though its action was no more than an announcement of intention. 
In 1843, the Senate, by its vote on the Evans resolution, directly 
disavowed any right to originate a bill reducing the revenue. In 1855 
the unsuccessful attempt of the Senate to originate general appropria- 
tion bills was a definite assurance that the House gave a broader 
interpretation to the constitution than that of well known commen- 
tators. The debate on the postofifice bill of 1859 was another indica- 
tion of the House's position, though political considerations affected 
in no small degree the decision reached. The contest of 187 1, on the 
reduction of the income tax, while it resulted in no formal agreement, 
must be accepted as settling the question of the Senate's right to 
originate bills to reduce the revenue as distinguished from bills to 
raise revenue. The contest of 1872, on the Senate's right to amend, 
showed that the House was determined that amendments must be 
germane to the subject matter amended. The debates which have 
arisen since 1872, with one or two exceptions, have indicated that the 
control of all great financial matters rests with the House whenever 
the House cares to exercise it. 

The constitutional privilege merely provides that all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the Hoise, but that the Senate may amend 
as on other bills. The House, however, has gradually come to assert 
that this constitutional |)rovision means: first, that the House and 
not the Secretary of the Treasury shall plan the expenditures and 
receipts of the government; second, that the word "raise*'* in the 
constitution means either increase or decrease; third, that Senate 
amendments to House revenue bills cannot be of such a character as 
to alter completely the intention of the bills, but must be germane to 
the subject matter: fourth, that the Senate has no constitutional right 
to originate appro])riation bills, or, in other terms, that the words 
''revenue bills'' are equivalent to "money bills." In summarizing, 
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then, it is fair to say that what the letter of the constitution secures 
is the right of the House to originate bills which lay a tax on the 
people or which remove a tax, and the right of the Senate to originate 
appropriation bills or to amend revenue bills as it sees fit. But con- 
sidering the spirit of the constitution another conclusion is reached. 
The privilege of the House was given for the purpose of securing to 
(he people, through their representatives, the control of taxation. 
The importance of appropriations in determining taxation was not 
realized as it is today, nor was it expected that amendments on any 
measure would be made so as to alter completely its intent. The 
House must control appropriations and must limit Senate amend- 
ments if it is to realize fully the intention of the constitutional 
restriction. There are of course a great many laws enacted in each 
session of Congress, and originating in the Senate, which render 
necessary the expenditure of money, but such laws are passed merely 
on the sufferance of the House. The House originates all the general 
appropriation bills and has always done so. The purpose of the 
constitution is fulfilled in part, in that the House does control finan- 
cial matters. It remains to be seen whether the House further fulfills 
the purpose of the constitution in being responsible for such control 
fo the people of the country. 

^J^J. Synopsis of contest in England, between Lords and Commons, 
€?zfer control of financial affairs. 

The debates in Congress were, in many respects, very similar to 
financial debates in the English Parliament, and for the purposes of 
comparison, a brief account of the latter and of the control exercised 
^y the House of Commons, is inserted. 

In England the contest between monarch and people over the prin- 
ciple of self-taxation was not ended until, in 1689, the Bill of Rights 
"nally gave control to the peoi)le. Chapter II of that document de- 
clares '* that levying money for or to the use of the Crown, by j)retense 
^^ prerogative, without grant of Parliament, or for longer time or in 
other manner than the same is or shall be grantetl, is illegal." Par- 
^^^.rtxei^t never again found it necessary to assert by statute the right 
^* Self-taxation. The ])rinciple upon which rest all the liberties of 
"^^ England of to-day, that the people have a right to determine 
'^'"ough their representatives the amount and ])arpose of taxation, was 
^'"Uily established. "^^ Hut the contest now arose as to the rights of the 

.. ^^eilden in his Const ilutioiuil History uf Kn^luml.paK'' l'''">. i:lv»*> the followinji: statutes 

,Jj>«inK those most important inliiniiinLr arDiirary taxition: 
-y^agnaCharta. l:iir>: dnntinnnfht ('li'irfavnH. 1".».»7: onlinanccs of \'.\\\\ l^iy;ht of Tallage 
«?^llKhed, 1310 and i:JIS; K\n\i forl)Ul.U'n to tax \V(»ol: \M\i. I.iri: Ht-niivoloiu-i's dtrlart'd 
J'f'^ISal, 1481: Monopolies surnMKh'rcil, lODl. \m\: HUH: l».Mition of Hi^lii. Hi-'S; Ship Money 
•jJi^i distraint of Kni^rlithoud aljoli>htMl. itUl: l<Vmlal Inriih-nis Mirn-ndi'n-l. I«j(»: Hill of 
*^»Kbt8. 1689. 
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Commons in Parlia 
not claim to represi 



u-er matters of taxation. The Lords 
! nation in Parliament as thoroughly as did ] 
the Commons, and it seemed but a new phase of an old principle j 
that the Commons should possess the sole right of initiative in mat- I 
ters of taxation. Under Charles II the Commons made a formal I 
assertion of such a ripht, although it had undoubtedly been an active ! 
principle of government for a long time. A resolution of the House I 
of Commons in 1678 declares that "all aids and supplies to His [ 
Majesty in Parliament are the sole gift of the Commons; and all bills ; 
for the granting of any such aids and supplies ought to begin with the ! 
Commons; and that it is the undoubted and sole right of the Com- 1 
mons to direct, limit and appoint in such bills, the ends, purposes, ' 
considerations, conditions, limitations, and qualifications of such 
grants which ought not to be changL'd or altered by the House of; 

This resolution was at once a protest against the amendment of ■ 
money bills by the House of Lords, and an assertion of the principle , 
that aids to the Crown are the sole gift of the Commons. The Lords 
did not deny the principle, and the right has long been recognized by , 
the speech from the throne at the opening of Parliament. That| 
portion which refers to the general condition of the nation is ad- 
dressed to "My Lords and Gentlemen," while that referring to. 
supplies is addressed to " Centlemen of the House of Commoris.""!" 
But although the Lords readily assented to the principle that aids to 
the Crown are the sole gift of the Commons, they have never formally 
renounced their right of the amendment or rejection of money bills. 
The two houses did not come into serious conflict on this point until 
i860, when the Lords rejected a bill sent up by the CoramonsJ 
providing for a repeal of the paper duties and an increase of the 
property lax. The attitude of the Commons is well summarized by 
An3on:S "The Commons met this action on the part of the Lords 
by resolutions which set forth the privileges of the House in mailers 
of taxation, and which while they did not deny that the Lords might 
have the power to reject money bills, intimated that the Commons 
had it always in their power so to frame money bills as to make the 
right of rejection nugatory. The resolutions were three in number. 
The firsi recites that-lhe right of granting aids and supplies to the 
Crown is in the Commons alone. The second, that although the 
Lords have exercised the power of rejecting bills of several descrip- 
tions relative to taxation, by negativing the whole, yet the exercise of 

•Ansiiu. I.aw und Cusioui i)f tlie CtniHlUul.lii 
ICWi'ftKQ Tribune. Fe6. 11. ISM, p. 6, 
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r by them ha5 not been frequent and is justly regarded by 

jbis House with peculiar jealousy, as affecting the right of the Com- 

grant supplies, and to provide the ways and means for the 

jcrvice of the year. The third, that to guard in the future against an 

lue exercise of that power by the Lords, and to secure to the Com- 

Qs their rightful control over taxation and supi'lies, this House has 

ia own hands the power to impose and remit taxes and to frame 

.lis of supply, that the right of the Commons as to the matter, 

nr time may be maintained inviolate." 

.The Commons did not at once reintroduce the bill but in the follow- 

ig year the measure was again presented to the Lords, this time forming 

part of the general appropriation bill, and the Lords did not dare 

tamper with it.* This explains what was meant by the Commons 

'in the resolution in saying that it is "always in the power of the 

■ mona so to frame money bills as to make the right of rejec- 

nugatory, " It is simply the custom, famihar enough today, of 

Lcking riders to important bills. Such a proceeding was objected to as 

iarly as 1 70s, when the Lords resolved • ' that the annexing any clause 

to a bill of aid or supply, the matter of which is foreign to 

fthd different from the matter of the said bill of aid or supply, is 

unparliamtintary and tends to the destruction of the constitution of 

lis government."! Despite such protests, the Commons have placed 

iders upon important bills whenever they have feared that such bills 

'OUld be objectionable to the Lords, and would be rejected if pre- 

tnted alone. The Commons dislike to have the Lords take any 

3 hand in the grant of supplies, yet under certain circumstances 

are permitted to amend money bills. In cases where clauses 

I have no direct bearing on the matter of taxation, are objec- 

mable to the Lords, amendments are sometimes permitted, but so 

refill are the Commons of their privilege that in agreeing to such 

lendments, a special entryj is made in the journal to the effect that 

amendments were " for the purpose of rectifying clerical errors," 

'were merely verbal," or we^e '■ in furtherance of the intention of 

House of Commons." 

.ometimes also it is expedient to allow the House of Lords, from 
greater knowledge of the subject under consideration, to originate 
which contain clauses relative to taxation. On the third reading 
a bill these clauses are struck out and the bill is sent to the 
ns without them. The Commons then take the clauses 
and print them in their proper place in red ink, with a note 



stating thai "they are proposed to be inserted by committee" 

they are supposed lo be in blank until inserted by a formal n 

The House of Commons is, however, extremely jealoi 

leges, and a bill coming from the Lords which contains anythingl 



likely to be objected to at any time.* In fact! 
ns over the grant of supply is absolutej 
; fit to exercise it. The Commons make' 
rely assent to it. The relation betweeUij 
ons in the inaiter of supply is clearly set 
forth by May. He says, "The Crown, demands money, the Commons 
grant it, and Ihe Lords assent to the grant, but the Commons do not' 
vote money unless it be required by the Crown, nor impose or aug-. 
tnent taxes unless they be necessary for meeting ihe supplies which 



bearing on taxation ii 
the power of the Com 
whenever the Common; 
the grant, the Lords 
Crown, Lords and Coi 



iupplying general defi- 
incem in the nature or 
I of all parliamentary 
e as declared by the 
The general principle 



they have voted or are about to vote, and for 
ciencies in the revenue. The Crown has no c< 
distribution of the taxes, but the foundatioi 
taxation is its necessity for the public servic 
Crown through its constitutional advisers."! 
that the Commons will not grant supplies unless they are proposed 
by the Crown was emphasised by a standing order of March 20, 
1866: J "This House will receive no petition for any sum relating 
to the public service, or proceed upon any motion for a grant or 
charge upon the public revenue, whether payable out of the consoli- 
dated fund, or yet of moneys to be provided by Parliament, but whal 
■n. "§ Such a principle is not onl) 
nd unwise appropriations, but i 
ncome and expenditure. || 
' taxation is nowhere more eviden 
mons possessing this power, havi 
ing body. In the end, the contro 
ntrol of all matters of legislation 
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: form of government in England, which permits the plans for 

legislation to be made by a responsible minislry, gives to the people 

an effeciive influence upon financial nuestions. and as a consequence, 

upon all questions of public interest. The control of the budget by the 

people, through their representatives, more than any other thing secures 

the maintenance of constitutional liberty in England, and its history 

is really identical with the history of constitutional liberty. Tke 

conditions in the United States differ widely from those existing in 

England, yet a comparison of the position taken by the House of 

I Representatives, in Ibe control of money affairs, with that of the House 

I of Commons is of the greatest interest in an historical point of view, 

, and as indicating the trend of our own governmental development. 

—Development ol" Financial Cummittees in the House of 
Representatives. 



As the Houi 
also makes ilsel 



sible foi 



thei 



s necessary to outline br 



Lethod 



:ontrol in financial matters, 

correct management. In tb: 

efly the history of the 

ss and particularly its financial 

ly treat of the growth of the 

:d by the House, for it is by 

ery sort has been conducted 

of Ways and 



.' by which the House conducts its bus 

I affairs. Such an outline ini 

I -system of financial committees now 
means of committees that business of 
and controlled. The development in the co 
Means and of others will therefore be traced. 

The method of appointment of committees in the House is first 
noticed in a resolution of April 7, 1789: "The Speaker shall 
appoint committees, unless it be determiaed by the House that the 
cocomiltee shall consist of more than three members, in which case 
the appointment shall be by ballot in the House."* This resolution 
formed a part of the standing rules and orders of the House. It was 
soon found that the balloting for members of committees was an 
intricate and tiresome proceeding, so that January 13, 1790 it 
was ordered "that hereafter it be a standing rule of the House that 
all cotnmittees shall be appointed by the Speaker unless otherwise 
Specially directed by the House in which case they shall be appointed 
by ballot, "t However, these committees were only special commit- 
tees, whose existence was dependent in every case upon a formal 
motion passed by the House. 'I'he first committee of Ways and 
MeansJ was appointed on motion of Mr, Gerry, who found some 
dittculty in convincing the House that there was any necessity for 
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even a special committee to consider financial measnres.* The 
appointment of a committee of Ways and Means as a special com- 
mittee was continued until 1795, when it was made a standing com- 
mittee to hold during the session, and its duty was defined to be "to 
take into consideration all such reports of the Treasury department, 
and all such propositions relative to the revenue as may be referred 
to them by the House. * * * to inquire into the state of the 
public debt; of the revenue; and of the expenditures; and to report 
from time to time their opinion thereon. "t_ But it was not unlil 1802 
that an amendment to the rules of order was adopted that "five 
standing committees shall be appointed at the commencement of each 
session."! Among these was a committee of Ways and Means, with 
increased duties and enlarged powers. The rule accepted the exact 
wording of the resolution of 1795, but specified in addition " it shall 
be the duty of this committee * * * [q examine into the state of 
the several public departments, and particularly into the laws making 
appropriations of money, and to report whether the moneys have 
been disbursed conformably to such laws, and also to report from 
time to time such provisions and arrangements as may be necessary 
to add to the economy of the departments and accountability of their 
officers.'" This extension of the duties of the committee of Ways and 
Means, was a part of the plan of attack upon the independent position 
assumed by Hamilton, and other Secretaries. § 

The press of business in Congress soon made it necessary to 
extend the committee system, and other committees, having a' 
share in the control of the budget, were appointed. In 1814. it was 
resolved " that an additional standing committee be appointed to be 
called a committee for public expetiditures,"|| whose duty it should be 
"to examine into the state of the several public departments, and 
particularly into the laws making appropriations of money, and to re- 
port whether the moneys have been distributed conformably with such 
laws; and also to report from time to time such provisions and arrange- 
ments as may be necessary to add to the economy of the departments 
and the accountability of their officers." However, the committee 
of Ways and Means remained the most important and most influential 
of the House, and it was not until 1865 that its duties and powers 
were lessened in any way. In that year Mr. Cox of Ohio proposed at 
amendment*"" to the House rules for thecrealioo of a new committee 01 
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Appropriatinns. In support of this amendment he said: " It not pro- 
g)osed to strike out the committee of Ways and Means. This commit- 
till to be preserved and their future duty is to raise revenue for 
parrying on the government. This includes of course the tariff, 
internal revenue, !oan bills, legal lender notes and all other matters 
tonnecled with supporting the credit and raising money. * * * The 
[proposed committee on Approjiriations have, under this amendment, 
e examination of the estimates of the departments, and exclusively 
: consideration of all appropriations."* The two main reasons 
en by Mr. Cox for this change were the actual pressure of business 
on the committee of Ways and Means; and the hope of a more eco- 
nomical management of the finances, since the new committee could 
make a more careful investigation of bills. In answering the objec- 
tion that such an arrangement would result in a lack of harmony be- 
tween the two sides of the budget, Mr. Garfieldf said that it would 
be an easy matter for the committees to furnish each other estimates 
and confer with each other. The amendment encountered little 
opposition and was passed March 2, 1865. By it the duties of the 
commitee of Ways and Means are declared to be "to take into con- 
> sidcration all reports of the Treasury department and such other 
Fpropositions relative to raising the revenue and providing ways and 
leans for the support of the government as shall be. presented or 
ame in question and be referred to them by the House, and to 
feport their opinions thereon by bill or oth 
:xpedient."J That portion of its duties 
(erred to the committee on Appropriations, wa 
l^fi and 77,§ as follow 
Rdittee on Appropri 



■wise as to them shall 
which was now trans- 
determined by Rules 
Rule 711, " It shall be the duty of the com- 
to take into consideration all executive 



communications and such other propositions in regard to carrying on 
the several <lepartments of government as may be presented and 
referred to them by the House; " Rule 77, " It shall also be the duty 
'of the committee on .Appropriations, within thirty days after their 

Fappointment at every session of Congress, commencing on the first 
klonday of Decemher, to report the general appropriation bills, for 
legl-slative. eitecmive and judicial expenses; for sflndry civil expenses; 

mter, cpnsular and diplomatic expenses; for the army; for the navy; for 
&e expenses of the Indian department; for the payment of invalid 
Eftd other pensions; for the support of the Military .\cademy; for 
fortifications; for the service of the Post Office department and for 
1 transportation by ocean steamers; am; in failure thereof the 
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reasons for such failui 
report such bills at anj 
tee on Appropriations 
income anil expenditu 



And said committee shall have leave t 
time."* Thus the appointment of a commi 
lade it necessary to consider separately the J 
■ sides of the budget. More than this, 
1883, a subdivision of the question of expenditure was effected, by jl 
the appointnaeni of a committee on Rivers and Harbors.t which has } 
the same privileges in reporting bills making appropriations for the , 
improvement of rivers and harbors as is accorded to the committee ' 
on Appropriations in reporting general appropriation bills. 1 

Besides these three great committees there are eight others which , 
deal with questions of the budget inasmuch as it is their duty to see 
that the money given by the general appropriation bills to the various 
departments is properly expended. liut these eight committees have 
little or nothing to do with outlining the policy of the government in 
budgetary legislation. 

In the Senate the main budgetary committees are those on Finance, 
on Appropriations and on Public lixpenditures. The small size and 
compact organisation of the Senate made it possible for that body to 
do without [he committee system much longer than the House. The 
first committee on Finance J; was appointed in 1S15, and this was 
merely a special committee demanded by an unusual amount of busi- 
ness about to be transacted; but this special committee was of so 
much value that in the following year a resolution was passed pro- 
viding for the appointment of eleven standing committees^ on various 
topics, among them a committee on Finance. The resolution pro- 
vided ■' that so much of the message of the President of the United 
Slates as relates to the finance and a national currency, be referred 
to the committee on Finance with leave to report by bill or other- 
wise." || In 1867 the Senate, following the example of the House, 



lightened the duties of the Finance comn 
an Appropriations committee. 'J'he resi 
- committee was agreetl to by unanimous 
essary to say being that its purpose 
labors of the Finance committee.** 

The committee system of the Senate 
length, for it is that of the House and 
money mutters which is of particular inti 
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committee system is the essential part of the machinery by whichihe 
n its business. An argument may be directed, how- 
ever, against the effect of that system upon the constitutional provis- 
ion so often referred to and upon the great principle underlying it, 
t the people, through their representatives, should have direct 
iontrol of all financial legislation, 

-The Hffect of Business Methods in Congress upon Kespon- 
siliility for Financial Action. 

In the foregoing sketch three points of particular interest are 
jtronglil out. First: that the struggle for popular control of the 
lad been fought out in Mnglanil before the formation of the 
ICniled States government, except in so far as the American Revolu- 
tion was a struggle for this principle, and that the people of the 
United States inherited the right of control over taxation and 
expenditure. This is shown by sections in colonial charters, by 
debates of the constitutional convention, and by state constitutions. 
Second: events in Congressional history indicate that the House of 
Representatives regards itself as having by constitutional right 
jupreme power over money bills, in order that control may be 
guaranteed to the people. Third: the press of business in Congress 
early led to the assignment to committees of affairs of every sort, 
s giving to a selected body of members general direction of mone- 
Y questions, excluding, in a measure, other members from an equal 
^er of direction. 

Conceding then that the principle of self-taxation, as developed in 
fe English constitution, has been incorporated in the constitution of 
f United States, and that Congress is today trying to secure to the 
joplc the realization of that principle, it is the purpose of the re- 
vnder of this paper: first, to indicaie wherein the people have 
Bed to secure their constitutional right to the control of taxation; 
I, second, to consider the various suggestions made for renaedying 
, and to note in what respect they are available or otherwise. 
"here are now in the House of Representatives forty-seven stand- 
I Committees, eleven of which have, either directly or indirectly, to 
il with questions of the budget. In order to appreciate fully the 
jbence of these committees it is necessary to trace the various 
Iges through which a money bill must pass before it becomes a 
At the beginning of each session the Secretary of the Treasury 
pjCbts his report of the financial condition of the government, and 
;s of the revenue and expenditure for the coming year. 

CuiHieiicmuBi-rits, pii. [iX!-i-:t. 
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These estimaies are based upon reports made to the Secretary by thi 
heads of Ihe other depanmenis. They are transmitted to Congress ia' 



the shape of a letter addressed to the Speaker of the Ho 
then referred to the financial committees of the House, 
mitlee of Ways and Means considers that part of the esti: 
has reference to the raising of money, and the commitlee 
riations that part which refers to the general expenditure 
The estimates are often accepted and bills framed in 
with them, but frequently the bills arc entirely at varianci 



and are 



The 



lates whichj 
.n Approp-1 
of money, u 
iccordanceJ 
with the] 
The committees are not even under obligation to examined 
them. The Secretary of the Treasury has not the privilege of appear-J 
ing before the House, and can only appear before the committeesj 
when invited. The preparation of money bills is therefore really iiw 
the hands of the financial committees of the House, and their chair4 
men may exert t;reater intiuenre upon methods of raising and expend- 
ing revenue than any other person save the Speaker of the House.I 
Thus the only official whose duty it is to balance income andl 
expenditure has power to do no more than to suggest such a course. 
In tracing a money bill through the stages usually essential before 
it can become a law a measure proposed by any one of the great! 
committees will suffice as an illustration. When the committee or 
Appropriations has thoroughly digested the estimates or has made 
out a new scheme of expenditure to suit itself, it begins to bring iK 
bills authorising specific appropriations for the various departments.. 
If a member disapproves of the bill presented be may of courstf 
introduce a bill i>f his own. liut a rule of the House, which provides 
thai each bill must pass through the hands of its appropriate commit- 
tee before it can come up for discussion, gives to the chairmai) 
power to kill a bill by refusing to report it, unless a majority of the 
House orders a report. Thus though theoretically each member ot 
the House has an active voice in determining taxation, practically 
hla inlluence is insignificant unless he is a member of an important 
commiltcc* The committee on Appropriations, then, has practically 
the control of the appropriation of money for the expenses of govern- 
liipiil. The same thing is true, in their fields, of the other committees. 
Ml Woodrow \Vikon,in his treatise on "Congressional Government." 
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's arc enacted by enmmiltees rather than by Congress, 
roprialion bill has been passed by the House it is sent 
id there referred, without discussion, to the committee 
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Sen Appropriations. When that committee has submitted its report 
the bill is cither accepted or amended. If it is amended it is sent 
back to the Honse for reconsideration. In the case of money bills 
the House almost invariably refuses to accept the amendments, and 
proposes a conference committee of three members from each house; 
the Senate accepts the proposition and the committee usually changes 
the bill so that it becomes a compromise and fails to meet the real 
purpose of either house. The question arises, is there anything in 
system which prevents the realisation of the principle that the 
people should control the purse? Hoiv does it influence the budget ? 
It is found that two evils result from the committee system. The 
irst is that the origination of money bills by a number of committees 
irevents homogeneity in the linancial measures of the year. The 
littee of Ways and Means need have no communication with 
that on Appropriations. Each committee may prepare its bills abso- 
lutely without reference to the measures proposed by the others. In 
the appropriations for ordinary and general expenses of the govern- 
ment the income of the year is probably referred to, and in its con- 
sideration of measures for raising revenue the Ways and Means 
■committee must provide for the customary expenditures tor the year, 
,1>Ut there must result either lack of harmony or a lack of appreciation 
of the exact needs and conditions in revenue and expense. It is an 
arrangement which would not be tolerated in any private business 
enterprise. When the budget of the year is drawn up it should be 
known just what revenue may reasonably be expected and for just 
what expenses that revenue is to be used. These might be changed, 
It if alterations were made it should be by way of cutting out one 
item and inserting another in its place so that the general estimates 
uld be retained. At present there is not that careful balancing of 
icorae and expenditure which would probably be secured if the 
Vhole budget were in the hands of one committee. In any other 
ntry such a system would long ago have resulted in financial 
isaster, but until recently the United States has been blessed with 
surplus that permitted the Appropriations committee to proceed 
[most without reference to the propositions of the committee em- 
rcred to raise money. Such a system has naturally resulted in 
ilish CKpenditure, extravagance and looseness in accounts. 

vided committee system of the House is unwise also in 
,t it lessens the responsibility of the committees to the House. 
LCD a committee presents a bill it knows that the House has less 
;erest in the bill than could be relied upon if the effect of the 
iage of one bill upon other financial measures could be appreci- 
Because of this lack of interest the committee knows that the 
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to be less carefully criticised than would be the case if 
s well as the positive effect of the iiieasnre were sure to 
. bills are now presented, each appears to stand 
merits without consideration of its bearing upon any 
lay have been passed or has yet to be presented. Under 
such conditions the responsibility of a committee to the House is 
limited to the general advisability of the measure in question, and 
cannot be extended to the question of effect upon other financial 



e negative 



which E 



There is another still greater evil connected with the committee 
system, that, contrary to the spirit of the constitution, the people 
cannot promptly secure from Congress any desired financial legisla- 
tion. According to the theory of the constitution a member of the 
House of Representatives is directly responsible to the voters of his 
district. He is to be held strictly accountable for his jDosition on 
every question before Congress. But with our committee system 
strict responsibility is impossible. A member has practically 



no power to influence legislation unles 
committee. Fifteen members of the House 
shall be introduced toward meeting the expenst 
and all that the other members have to do or 
"vote with the party." In the majority of ca 
of the fifteen who has the deciding voice in the 
One man, who has in his hands almost absolute 



upon some important 
determine what bills 
ss of the government, 
1 these questions is to 
ses it is the chairman 
: preparation of bills, 
il of all appro- 
priation bills, or of all revenue bills, is responsible, not to the whole 
nation every part of which is deeply interested in such legislation, 
but to a single district of a single state.* 

This is an extreme statement, and there are many ways in which, 
after all, the power of party or the force of public opinion will com- 
pel any chairman to bring in such bills as will meet the popular 
demand. The real power over legislation is exerteii by the person 
appointing committees and chairman, that is. by the Speaker of the 
House, but neither he nor his appointee can be held personally 
responsible to the people at large. Neither Speaker nor chairman 
could compel the House to pass measures utterly distasteful to it, 
but the power exercised by each in his respective position is so great 
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ihat the will of the majority is often defeated. It is the Speaker 
who in the last analysis controls legislation, and it is against the 
exercise of such power by hira, under the committee system , that this 
argument is directed rather than against the chairmen of committees. 
By selecting chairmen whose views agree with his own the Speaker 
has a direct influence upon the course of legislation. In addition 
to this he has power even against the chairman he has himself selected, 
IS in the event of a conference committee when the appointment of 
ihe three House members devolves upon him. Yet the Speaker also, 
all-powerful as he is, is personally responsible, not to the nation, but 
lo [he one congressional district from which he is elected. It is true, 
the force of party or public opinion serves to control the Speaker 
inasmuch as his political ambition and loyalty to party will prevent 
him from conducting his office so as to violate party pledges or 
polity. The itoportance of these indirect methods of control is not 



Id be underestimated, yet there should be s 
secure effective responsibility. 

There are but two officials in the natior 
election the voter has a direct voice. These 
United States and the representative in Co 
to secure effective control of the purse th 
he can turn only to the President; hence 
['fresidenlial eleclions in determining popula 
l1 nominee, in his letter of acceptance, ou 



impositions for legislation, 
e his own ideas upon publi 
the nominees as the basis upc 
[ his ballot, and believes that 

(tee lo his legislative wishes. Bi 



me real check so as to 

1 government in whose 

are the President of the 

gress. It the voter fails 

lugh the representative, 

arises the importance of 

IT wishes. The Presiden- 

utlines his policy and his 

if the country, certain to 

questions, accepts these declarations 

ipon which he decides how he will 

his vote he has given effective 

he President, for whom he has 



ore direct influence over legislation than has the 
r himself. Occasionally we have a President who, by mere force 



f character, 

A members in Congress t 
ter Presidents do not exe 
gfsUtion. Nevertheless 
r which he cannot ex 



nfluence over his party and compels 
is bidding. But as a general nile 
real influence on the origination of 
hold the President responsible for a 
and if the legislation, for which the 
:ker of the House and his heads of committees are responsible, 
not satisfy the people, they refuse to support the President at 
next election. Men think that the policy of the government in 
s of legislation is decided by the election of a Presidential can- 
while the fact is that the voters simply express an opinion 
an irresponsible chairman of a committee is in no way com- 
to regard, budgetary legislation is of the utmost importance 
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politics do not have any v 
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; trade, protection, pensions, internal improve- 
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itocracy, thi 
the influence which it should have upi 
fact upon legislation of any sort. 

It is impossible then for the people to fi: 
ity for the use of the public money by me 
election of representatives, or of the nation 
The President has not the power of the pi 
held responsible. The Speaker of the Ho 
do have the power of the purse and cannot 

the existing forms.* It was the central thought of the framers of the | 
constitution that there should be a division of power and a conse- 
quent division of responsibility, thus obviating the dangers of cen- 
tralization. But the history of ours and other nations proves that 
such a division of power is practically impossible for any length of 
time. Sooner or later some branch of government gains a power 
almost if not quite supreme. In the United States it is Congress 
which has become the supreme power, and the Speaker of the House 
who is its exponent. While the constitution intended a division of 
power and a division of responsibility, the government which has 
sprung from it is one in which power has been concentrated in the 
hands of Congress, while the responsibility is still divided. 

Under these conditions it is natural that the public mind has come 
to recogni/e something alarming in the spectacle of such unlimited 
power with such limited responsibility, and to call for reform of some 
sort by which this trend of constitutional development may be 
arrested. In this case, proposed remedies cannot be limited to the 
improvement of budgetary couditions merely, but must include the 
securing of an effective responsibility for all congressional action. 
Many such reforms have been suggested, some of them aiming only 
at improved financial methods, and some of a wider significance. 
The first suggestion is that the various financial committees be united, 
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f ihat there shall be harmony in budgetary legislation. The revenue 
■knd expenditure sides of the budget would be much more likely to be 
■efolly balanced by one committee than by several. This sugges- 
n would probably result in better business methods, but it would 
t in any way affect the maia question of effective responsibility, 
would ensure a more careful consideration of the relation between 



taxation, and expeuditure, but it could not sec 
real control over either the extent or purpose 
expenditure. 

,\ second suggestion is, that thenumberof the 
of Representatives be diminished and that the 
entirely from' the ranks of the raajorit; 
the number of representatives the nutn 
a representative is increased so that hi 



to the people any 
such taxation and 



a sectional, 
sibility. 1 






_ ma 



2rs of the House 
itlees be chosen 
It is urged that by reducing 
of voters necessary to elect 
made a national, instead of 
■presentative, with national rather than sectional respon- 
This is true only to a limited extent. It might be possible 
n improved responsibility in this way, but not an effective 
ility. The fewer the representatives the greater will be the 
of any one representative's vote in deciding national policy, 
and moreover he will be inclined to view questions from a national 
rather than from a sectional standpoint. But this does not alter the 
measure of his responsibility to his constituents in any degree. The 
second part of the suggestion is intended to make the party in power 
responsible for the propositions of its committees, but it does not 
appear how it wiU accomplish this result. In Congress today the 
majority in the House have a majority of their own number on every 
.portant committee. The responsibility of the majority is as effec- 
■e under the present systena as it would be if none but the members 
of the majority formed the committee. Neither of these suggestions 
touches the real trouble underlying the committee system of govern- 



A third suggestion, which does recognise this evil, is that to the 
President shall be given the power of appointing the chairmen and 
members of the committees of the House. Tlie argument is as fol- 
lows: This power could be given to the President without any radical 
change in the seemingly indispensable committee system. It would, 
it is true, greatly increase the power of the executive over legislation. 
but it would not be so apparent a change of the forms of government 
as to rouse the opposition of the people. It would bring to the voter 
the realization of his idea, at present erroneous, that in his vote for 
President he has a direct influence upon legislation. The President, 
by the appointment of members of committees whose ideas upon 
financial legislation agreed with his own, would become the one 
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person upon whom the responsibility for such measures would rest. 
And it is fitting that this should be so, since the President is the only 
officer i)t importance for whom all voters have the privilege of casting 
their ballots. The President is the only person from whom it is pos- 
sible to obtain an effective responsibility. 

The SLiggestinn is interesting as the only one so far which clearly 
recognizes and attempts to remedy the lack of responsibility in 
government. But H seems impracticable, failing to consider the pos- 
sibility of a President whose political views do not coincide with 
those of a majority in the House. This may easily come about. 
Under such circumstances committees appointed by hira, reflecting 
his views, could not possibly possess the confidence of the House, 
and no comraiitee could hope to do efficient work unless supported by 
a majority. Such a committee would soon realize its dependence 
upon the majority whose voles are necessaryto carry out its propo- 
sitions, rather than upoti the President whose power is limited to the 
privilege of suggestion. 

On the other hand, if the President, recognizing the impracticabil- 
ity of appointing commitiees not in harmony with the majority, 
should lay aside his own plans for legislation and appoint the 
commitiees from among the members of the opposition, he would 
thereby make of no effect the result of the presidential election. He 
would thus cast upon the House a responsibility which, as has been 
seen, it is impossible to demand from that body. The suggestion 
would be practicable only when the President and the House were in 
harmony. .\t any other time it could only result in continual dis- 
putes between the executive and Congress. 

A fourth suggestion is thai the United States adopt the cabinet 
system. There are several forms of this system, but the central idea 
of each is that of a Ministry responsible to an elected House of Rep- 
resentatives, and remaining in power only so long as the Ministry and a 
majority of that House are in harmony. In case of an adverse vote 
in the House, upon some important question, the Ministry must 
either resign office to an opposition party or appeal to the country 
for vindication. The suggestion usually made is that the United 
States adopt as far as possible the English system, but whatever form 
of cabinet government should be selected it would involve a complete 
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today. The real head of affairs would be some member nf ihe party 
in power who so far possessed its eonfidence as to retain a niajoriiy 
in the House of Representatives. The Speaker of the House would 
become a presiding officer simply, for no one could at the same time 
discharge the duties of Speaker and Premier, Elections would not 
take place at regular intervals but on occasion of an appeal to the 
country. The Senate could be left as it is now and would in some 

I measure serve as a check upon too hasty legislation, but even then 
^e introduction of the system would necessitati; both radical and 
intnute changes in the present government. 
[ This suggestion involves much more than the mere reform of 
fcudgetary rules, yet it is of importance for laying stress upon effective 
(wponsibility to the voters of the country, and it is difficult to see 
how the real control of the purse can be secured to the people, wilh- 
oui at the same time securing to them control of all questions of 
legislation. The most effective argument against the cabinet system 
is the doubt whether it is adapted to conditions in the Uniteci States. 
Still another suggestion, likewise meant to remedy the lack of 
responsibility, is that of the Socialists. They demand that the offices 
of President and Vice-President, and the Senate, be abolished and 
that the government be carried on by an Executive Board elected by 
the House of Representatives. They propose also that all laws of 
mportance shall be presented to the people for their direct vote. Il 
tvident that a Board so elected would correspond nearly to amin- 
y holding office while supported by a majority in the House of 
Ipresentatives, as under the cabinet system. The Socialist plan 
ons at regular periods and includes an executive body 
ECted directly by the Representatives, while the cabinet system does 
i^ith elections at regular periods and makes the executive body 
mendent upon a majority in the House though not directly elected 
essential idea of the two suggestions is, nevertheless, 
this body is made responsible to representatives, and 
Bresentatives to people. The same objection holds against both, 
eater degree against the Socialist plan; namely, that 
y involve a radical change in the present form of government. If 
8 is a way by which the desired results may be obtained without 
! of institutions, or with less change, that way merits more 
Arable consideration. 

"he serious objection to the third plan of reform stated above was 

onflict between a President and House of different 

mains to determine whether there is any method by 

(icti (he necessary political harmony between President and House 

' Ije gLvar;inieed. Staled briell)' the changes which would be 



necessary in present customs and institutions are as followsr first, the 
election of President and members of the House of Representatives 
for the same lengtli of time, second; the choice of Presidential electors 
by districts wilhin states, instead of by states as units, third; Che 
giving to the President the right of appointment of commitlees in the 
House. The first of these changes would render necessary a change 
in the constitution, the second would require primarily a change in 
custom and might involve a change in the constitution, while the third 
would demand a change in custom only. 

The first and second of these proposals have been made many 
times, but their advocates have had other ends in view than that here 
proposed. The first proposal would necessitate an alteration in the 
length of term either of the President or of the Representatives, re- 
ducing the Presidential term to two years or increasing that of ihe 
Representatives to four. One slight constitutional change would be 
sufficient for this end in either case. The second proposal would in- 
volve, primarily, a change in custom, although a constitutional change 
might be necessary finally. According to the constitution the legis- 
lature of each state determines the method of choosing presidential 
electors, and it has usually been done by general ticket. Some of 
the states, however provided for elections by districts but the plan 
was everywhere abandoned by 1832. Recently it has been revived 
in the State of Michigan. The necessity for a possible constitutional 
change is explained by the following conditions. According to the 
constitution the number of electors to which each state is entitled 
shall be "equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the state may be entitled in Congress." Each state would 
have two more Electors than Representatives in Congress and for this 
reason either the Electoral districts could not be made to correspond 
exactly to the Representative districts, or two electors must be chosen 
at large. As the genera! ticket vote of a state does not always correspond 
to its majorities by districts, and the two electors at large might not 
agree with those chosen in the districts, it is conceivable that the 
electoral college might elect a President not in harmony with a ma- 
jority in the House although it is not probable. To obviate this 
difficulty a constitutional change would be necessaay, reducing by two 
the vote of each state in the electoral college, making in each state 
the number of Presidential electors equal to that of the Representa- 
tives. I 

The two proposals already considered involving certainly one, and ■ 
possibly two, alterations in established institutions, apparently insure 
harmony between the President and the House of Representatives, 
but they do not alter in any direct way the nation's power of c^tr^Jj 
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over govemmeBtal action. In order to provide this direct control, 

the third plan, that of permitting the President to appoint the standing 
committees of the House, must be included in the proposed remedy. 
The points in its favor have been outlined in the preceding pagai,. 
There is no constitutional provision involved. It has been the HouU 
custom to give the speaker the power of appointment and to confer 
that right upon the President would require a change in custom, 

The combination of these three proposals secures as great a measure 
of effective responsibility as does either the cabinet system or the pro- 
! of the socialist parly, and with much less change in the written 
law of the land. In each case, however, it is certain that adoption, 
whether of the cabinet system, the socialist plan, or that of giving to 
President power over committees, means in the end the elevation 
great authority of one man who is some how really responsible for 
actions. Under the cabinet system this man is the Premier, 
the Socialist system he is the chairman of the "Executive Ih 
and under the last form he is the President of the United States. 
Each of these proposals necessitates the union to a great degree, of 
cjiecutive with legislative functions, or at least with the function of 
originating legislation, and in this respect the plans are alike in in- 
volving a change in the theory of the constitution. It is commonly 
asserted that the constitution intended a division of the main functions 
of government into three distinct heads, executive, legislative, and 

, judicial. While it is doubtful whether such a division^ is practicable; 
yet if this principle be accepted as constitutional then it must 
acknowledged that any one of the proposed changes directly challenj 

■ the theory of the constitution. 

In this sketch of the history of budgetary principles and rules 
United States it has been noted that the constitutional convention de- 
clared for the control of taxation by the people; that the House of 
Representatives emphatically asserted the same principle in contests 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and with the Senate, but that the 
necessary organisation of Congress and particularly the committee 
system of the House have made impossible a perfect realization of this 
principle, so that some reform is urgently necessary. Next it has 
been observed that accepting the committee system as a necessar] 
hnsiness arrangement any effective reform which gives the people 

(Control of financial legislation, insures the same responsibility for all 
other legislation. Finally, it is affirmed that there are at least three ways 
n which effective control may be secured, but that two of these ii 
fcolve a considerable change in established institutions, while a thii 
Rvolves only minor changes and is therefore preferable. In the en< 
FQwever, it is conceded that any effective reform roust mean a changi 
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in governmental theory in that it partially unites executive and legis- 
lative functions. 

Thus the proposition of reform is no longer confined to a specific 
point in the constitution but involves a wider conception of the neces- 
sities of the times. Control of the budget means today, as it did 
centuries ago in England, the control of all government functions. 
Responsibility for financial management means responsibility for all 
management. Direct responsibility which may be felt at every elec- 
tion is a necessity of present conditions. The demand today is for 
good government and much of it and not for a lack of government. 
The demands of a nation for reform must be correctly interpreted and 
such demands must be realized. An irresponsible government can 
not and will not, either correctly interpret or attempt to realize 
national demands, while a responsible government must always inter- 
pret honestly and put in force promptly whatever seems to be the 
nation's clearly expressed will. 
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i^ DfcBATHS JH THE COBaTlTt-nONAt. CONVEHTION OS THK OBIGIINXTIOir 

OP Money Bills ITB'J 

I. Revolution at 1(188 and its eflecl on America; importance lo Amer- 
ica or Ihe lii^velopment of the English budget 179-1 

II. OrlginHtion of monpy bills coofined lo the lower branch of the 

legisluturij I 

a. Provisions found in slate conatitutions; note on Maryland and 
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: Iktbbprbtation of Constitutional 



, — Dbbates in Congress o 

Phovisioss _. 1 

I. First Con^rress, 178B. Debate on vroni "report" in bill establish- 

injj Treasury 1 

It. Resolution snd speeches made against permitting Secretary to 

report to the House. 
i>. Substitution of word "prcpiire" for "report" 
II. 1702-1800. House forces regular reports from Secretary of Treas- 
ury 1 

a. House ilesires to lessen intltience of executive; Hamilton's 
position; Gallatin; act of Uay 10. 1800, (;nds the con- 
troversy. Effect on control of Secretary of Treasury, ■ 

III. Twenty-second Congress, 1833. Senate virtually refuses lo ortgi- 

natf; Clay tariff bill 1 

a. Ueasims for introduction of bill. 

6. UbJ<;ctioni made by Senators lo introduction of bill as revenue 

measure; Clay, Webster, etc.: similar bill introduced in 

House, passed. 
e. Debute cuoflned to Senate; distinction made between "raise" 

and "reduce:" Webster indicates only possible solutlou 

of question. 

IV. Twenty-fifth Congress, 1837. House refuses to pass Senate bill tv 

HuthoriKe issue of Treasury notes I 

a. Important as bein^ tlrst action taken by House against Senate 
no debate; House Introduces bill similar to Senate bill 
V. Twenty-eighth Congress, 184a-44. Senali nsolMS that it bus no 
right to originate a tariff bill 1 

a. Inlroductton of McDufFee tariff bill adverse report of commit 

tee; reSDlution denying right of Senate t« originate; 

b. Debate on tariff bill and incidental debate on resolution; 

point again made that "raiae" does nut mean "reduce;" 
vote of Senate against right of Senate to originate. 




VI. ThlrLy-rourlh Congress, 1855. Senate 
er&l appropriation bills; falls. 

a. Brodhead'B resolution, reasons urged in 

b. Beward expounds the conBllCutlon: Sumner: Wilson: 

adopted: House tables Senate's bills. 
VII. Thirty-fitlh Congress, 1839. Senate amendment to postofHue ap- 
propriation bill rejected by House 1 

a. History ur bill; Grow in House introduces resolution asserting 

House control ot revenue; reasons for Its adoption. 
0. Messagefi between House and Senate: conference committettB: 
new bill introdiicud in House: Toombs in Senate pre- 
vents its passage. 
VIII. Foriy-llrst Congress, 1871. House resolution against Senate's 

right to originate a bill to repeal the income tax, etc 3 

u. History of Senate bill: resolution of Hooper in House; confer- 
ence committees appointed; no debate. 

b. Conferees disagree; Senate report outlined, not adopted: 

House report: apeecbes: Oarfield's "leave to print," 
report adopted, 
r. Importance of debate is that it practically settles interpretation 
of word "raise." 
IX. Forty-second Congress, 1873. House denies Senate's right to 

amend a revenue bill so as to alter the purpose 2 

II, History of House bill to repeal duties on tea and oolTee; wide 

scope of Senate amendments; remarks in Senate. 
b. The Dawes resolution in Lhe House; debate; Cox, EldrldRe, 
Butler, Qaifluld, Hale, Ho^r: House determined to as- 
sert its privilege: resolution passed. 
e. House resolution referred to Senate committee: report outlined; 
not adopted by Senate. 
X. Porty-Bixth Congress, laSl. House Judiciary committee reports 

that Senate has the right to originate appropriation bills 

a. Senate bill lo appropriate money sent to House; history of bill; 

Judiciary committee submits two reports: majority in 

favor of Senate ri^ibt to originate, and minority against; 

neither report adopted 

XI. Later discussions in Congress up to 1S91. No conlest between 

House and Senate SOd 

a. IS32. Ri/soiution Introduced in Senate to have Senate originate 

appropiiatluU bills; not adopted. . 
li. 1R82. House refuses to pass Senate bill appropriating money; 

little debate: new bill introduced in House. 
.', 1885. House virtually votes that Senate hns the right to origi- 
nate appropriations, but vote is Influenced by personal 

' d. ISttS. Debate in Senate shows that Senate does not care to try 

to originate general appropriation bills; no action taken. 
e. Comparison o( intention of framers of constitution with inter- 
pretation of the House; nwesaity and justice of the 
broader view of the House. 
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XIl. For comparison. Contest between Lords aud CommonB In England 

for control of the purse 3 

a. Charles 11, Commons (tssert sole right of granting supplies with- 

out interference of Lords, speeeli from the throne. 

b. ISttO. question of fight of Lords to amend or reject money bills, 

paper duties bills, resolutions of House, bill tacked and 
passe<t at next session. Lords have really lost the right 
at ameudcncnt and rejection. 

r. Evasion of the rule that the Lords cannot originate or amend 
money bills, red ink clauses, amendments of "clerical 
errors," jealousy of the House on these bills. Metropoli- 
tan police bill. 

d. Constitutional principle of supply, Commons will not grant but 
on rBcommendation of Crown. 

f. Importance of control of taioilion, power of House of CommonB, 
part plaj'ed by the principle of self-taxation In growth 



—Development of fibanciai, committers ik tub House of UErRB- 

BBNTATrVES 3 

I. History of rules of the House of Representatives for the establish- 
ment of financial committees 3 

u. Resolution of ITSO, appointment of committees by vote of the 

House found to be cumbersome. 
b. First committees of Ways and Means are special, their duties 

(1780.1803). 
. First regular standing committee appointed, extension of duties 
of the committee is flaul step in the struggle of the 
House with the executive. 
KU. Extension of committee system, committee on Public Expendi- 
tures, duties of (1814). 
t Committee on Appropriations, (18B5), reasons lor, givea by Hr. 
Cox of Ohio, duties of new committee. 
^/. Further division of budget, Rivers and Harbors committee, 
ff. Ei(!bt other committees on budget, unimportant. 
II. History of financial committees in the Senate 

a. First committee on Finance a special committee (1815), flrst 

regular standing committee, duties of (ISIO)], 

b. Committee on Appropriations (18S7). 

, — Tee EFFECT OF BrsiBBSs metbods in Congress upon BBSi^Nsnjii.n 

FOR FINASCIAI. ACTION 

I. House has assumed all responsibility; Does the House really render 
effective responsibility? If not the fault lies in the commit- 

lee system 

a. Committees which control the budget, 
i. Money bills traced through various stages. 
11. Evils arising from the system are two fold: (1), bad business organi- 
Kation; (3), lack of responsibility whereby people lose control 

of the purse 

a. No strict balance made between Income and expenditure. 
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